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Introduction 
By Director James C. Capt of the Census Bureau 


COLLECTION of statistics by the United 

States Bureau of the Census has been 
expanded from a relatively simple popula- 
tion inquiry in 1790 to a wide range of sub- 
jects designed to depict the characteristics of 
the population, their activities, and the re- 
sources available to them. The Sixteenth 
Decennial Census, that of 1940, utilized the 
services of approximately 130,000 employees 
in the collection, compilation and publica- 
tion of data on — housing, agricul- 
ture, irrigation, drainage, manufactures, busi- 
ness, and mineral industries. The most 
widely known of this group of inquiries is 
the Census of Population. This Census in- 
volves information about every individual in 
the United States and is taken decennially 
along with other inquiries in order to pre- 
sent a coordinated statistical picture at least 
once every decade. 


Subjects that are regularly reported on by 
the Bureau of the Census, in addition to the 


decennial enumeration, include agriculture, 
manufactures, vital statistics, dependent and 
delinquent classes, State and local govern- 
ments, electrical industries, current industrial 
and business reports, cotton and oils, religi- 
ous bodies, and special studies in these and 
related fields. 


The census in the United States had its in- 
ception as an integral part of the machinery 
of government. The Constitution provides 
that an enumeration of the population “be 
made within three years after the first meet- 
ing of the Congress of the United States and 
within every subsequent term of ten years” 
(Article I, section 2). Such an enumeration 
is needed to determine the populations of 
the various States, so that Representatives in 
Congress can be apportioned among the 
States in proportion to these populations. 

An organization of a 130,000 
persons was required for the enumeration 
and compilation of the Sixteenth Decennial 
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Old Census Reports Date Back to 1790 


Census of the United States in 1940. The 
schedules collected by the 120,000 enumera- 
tors, organized into 532 districts, were for- 
warded to Washington where they were care- 
fully edited, coded and tabulated by an office 
force of nearly 10,000 persons. The infor- 
mation was transferred to about 400,000,000 
punched cards which were then run through 
electrical tabulating machines. The results 
of the census were released in series of pre- 
liminary announcements as soon as the in- 
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formation became available, so that immedi- 
ate use could be made of these findings. 
As the series of tabulations were completed, 
the final volumes were compiled and printed. 
The use of a sample, supplementing the 
complete enumeration, was a new feature of 
the 1940 census and a unique development 
in census procedure. For one person in 
twenty the — census schedule se- 
cured several additional items of information 
which was desired only for States, large cit- 
ies, and the entire country. This sampling 
procedure increased the amount of informa- 
tion from the census and reduced its cost. 





Population of Continental United States: 
1790 to 1940 





Increase over 


Census Population preceding census 
year Number Per cent 
1940.... 131,669,275 8,894,229 yp: 
1930.... 122,775,046 17,064,426 16.1 
ae 105,710,620 13,738,354 14.9 
91,972,266 15,977,691 21.0 
1900.... 75,994,575 13,046,861 20.7 
a 62,947,714 12,791,931 25.5 
1880.... 50,155,783 10,337,334 26.0 
1870.... 39,818,449 8,375,128 26.6 
1860.... 31,443,321 8,251,445 35.6 
1850.... 23,191,876 6,122,423 35.9 
1840.... 17,069,453 4,203,433 32.7 
1830. ... 12,866,020 3,227,567 33.5 
1820.... 9,638,453 2,398,572 55.1 
Bee. sy 7,239,881 1,931,398 36.4 
1800.... 5,308,483 1,379,269 35.1 
ee See — alenaire 


War-Time Distribution of Census Publications 


By Frank R. Wilson, Chief, Division of 
Information and Publications 


HE Bureau of the Census is discontinu- 

ing all its eage mailing lists to which 
in peacetime free distribution of Census 
publications has been made. This action is 
taken in order that every pound of paper 
and every cent of money may be diverted 
from normal uses to the supreme effort of 
winning the war. 

However, the Census Burcau recognizes 
that statistical data it publishes are essential 
to research and planning in wartime as in 
peacetime. Therefore, distribution of Cen- 
sus publications will not be abandoned en- 
tirely, but will be limited to a selected list 
of strategically located libraries. It is the 


Bureau's desire to furnish each library choos- 
ing to cooperate in this wartime program 
with at least one complete file of Census pub- 
lications. Libraries which maintain branches 
will be supplied with extra sets of Census 
material as far as possible. 

In general, Census publications fall in two 
classes: U. S. summary reports and State re- 
ports. National and State summaries have 
been or will be issued for the Censuses of 
population, housing, agriculture, manufac- 
tures, business, and mineral industries, and 
on special subjects. 

About 1500 libraries already have received 
a number of Census publications. The Bu- 
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reau has no way of knowing, however, which 
of these publications are now available on 
library shelves. In order that the Bureau 
might be able to compile an adequate list of 
libraries and to determine the material to be 
mailed to them in the future, the Bureau, in 
a recent letter, asked the cooperation of li- 
braries now on its mailing list to make an 
inventory of Sixteenth Decennial (1940) 
Census publications on their reference 
shelves, listing them by title. Libraries were 
urged to respond to the Bureau's request not 
later than January 31, 1942. 

It is the aim of this inventory to make 
certain that each of the cooperating libraries 
has on its shelves a set of the U. S. summa- 
ries and a set of the State reports relating to 
that State in which the library is located. 

Simultaneously with the circularizing of 
libraries, the Bureau of the Census trans- 
mitted the following notice to more than 
100,000 individual addresses on its peace- 
time mailing list: 
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“All officials and employees of the Census 
Bureau are determined to effect every reduc- 
tion in non-Defense expenditures of the tax- 
payers’ money that is at all possible, so 
there may be more funds and more material 
available for the supreme purpose of win- 
ning this war. 

“Accordingly, the general distribution of 
Census publications and other releases, as 
practiced in peacetime, is discontinued. 
Hereafter, reports will only be sent, when 
available, in response to specific, written re- 
quests which should briefly explain your 
need so that substitute material may be sent 
if the publication specifically requested is not 
available. 


“In order that the purpose of the Bu- 
reau’s action in limiting distribution of pub- 
lications to save paper and expenses during 
the wartime period may not be defeated, you 
are earnestly requested to carefully evaluate 
your needs for Census publications and limit 
your future requests to an absolute minimum. 





CeNsus VOLUMES 


Bound volumes of 1930. In contrast the girl holds the single volume of 1790 census. Final 
reports of the 1940 census are expected to comprise about 70 volumes. 











Census UNIT TABULATOR 
Sixty facts may be obtained in one run. 
Cards are run through at the rate of 400 
a minute, a daily production average of 
100,000 cards. 


“While our distribution of free Census 
publications is being cut to the bone, the 
Bureau realizes that the data it has assembled 
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at the cost of many millions of dollars to the 
Federal government are of increased value 
as basic information for planning both for 
wartime operations and post-war readjust- 
ments. Therefore, so that interested persons 
may not be cut off entirely from access to the 
considerable range of Census publications as 
may be essential to them, the Bureau will 
continue supplying certain strategically lo- 
cated libraries with one complete file of 
Census publications. Upon request, the Bu- 
reau will be glad to furnish you with a list 
of the libraries in your State which maintain 
a file of Census publications. 

“You are reminded, also, that most of the 
final published Census reports may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. If you should need material 
on a wide range of subjects and do not find 
the publications readily available in the li- 
braries most accessible to you, we shall be 
glad to supply you with a price list of pub- 
lications on the subjects in which you are 
interested. Your orders and remittances must 
be transmitted directly to the Superintendent 
of Documents.” 


Facts from the 1940 Censuses of Population 
and Housing 


By Leon E. Truesdell, Chief Statistician, Division of 
Population and Housing 


PULATION INCREASE. During the 10 
year period April 1, 1930, to April 1, 
1940, the population of the United States 
increased from 122,775,000 to 131,669,000 
or by 8,894,000. This increase although 
greater than the combined 1940 population 
of Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Los 
Angeles, represents a smaller addition to the 
population than has been made in any decade 
since 1860-1870. Even more striking is the 
fact that the rate of growth from 1930-1940, 
7.2 per cent, was less than half of that in any 
preceding decade of our Nation’s history.’ 
The decline in the birth rate, and the fact 
that for the first time, the number of emi- 


1 See United States Summary, First Series Population 
Bulletin. 





grants exceeded the number of immigrants 
(by approximately 47,000) account for this 
sharp decrease. 

Future Population. Of the several esti- 
mates prepared prior to 1940, the prediction 
of a future population of 153,022,000 in 
1980, probably followed by an absolute de- 
crease seems, on the basis of the 1940 re- 
turns, the most reasonable of the several 
such estimates available.? 

Regional and State Increase. The rate of 
growth varied widely among the different 
areas and among the geographic and politi- 
cal units of the nation. 





2 See Advance Report, P-3, no. 15 
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If we consider first the regions of the 
United States, we find the North increased 
by 4.2 per cent, the South by 10.1 per cent, 
and the West by 16.7 per cent. The low 
figure for the North was chiefly due to the 
actual loss of population by Vermont, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 
Other States in this region, which had less 
than a 5 per cent increase include Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri. 
Of the 16 States and the District of Colum- 
bia which form the South, only Oklahoma 
lost population while all other States gained 
at least 5 per cent, and 9 of the States and 
the District of Columbia increased more than 
10 per cent. 

In the West, only Montana gained less 
than 5 per cent and only this State, Colo- 
rado, and Utah showed a gain of less than 
10 per cent.’ 

Urban and Rural Growth. The urban 
population, i.e., the population in incorpo- 
rated places of 2,500 or more, grew 7.9 





1 See United States Summary, First Series Population 
Bulletin, 
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per cent during the decade 1930-1940, while 
the rural La ep grew only 6.4 per cent. 
In no preceding decade since 1870-1880 had 
the rate of urban growth been less than 
twice the rate of rural growth and in 1910 
to 1920 it was more than 9 times as great. 
The 1930-1940 urban-rural growth was not 
evenly distributed among the States. In all 
States the urban population increased to some 
extent while in 8 States the rural population 
showed a decrease. In 13 other States the 
1930-1940 urban increase was more than 
twice that of the rural increase. These 21 
States were in the West North Central, South 
Atlantic, East South Central, West South 
Central, and in the Mountain Divisions. On 
the other hand, 10 States had a rural increase 
more than twice the urban increase. These 
were States in the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, East North Central, and Pacific 
Divisions.* 

Density. Calculated on the basis of new 
and more accurate land figures than had 
hitherto been available, the population per 
square mile of land area rose to 44.2 per cent 
for the United States in 1940 as compared 
with 41.2 per cent in 1930. The relative 
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Bic BurLpIncs SprRING Up ALL OvER THE COUNTRY 


densities among the regions and States re- 
mained about the same; the South had a 
density (47.4 persons per square mile) 
slightly more than 4 times that of the West 
(11.8 persons per square mile), and more 
than half that of the North (82.8 persons 
per square mile). Rhode Island with an 
average of 674.2 persons per square mile 
maintained its position as the most densely 
— State. (The District of Columbia 
had a density of more than 10,000 persons 
per square mile.) New Jersey with a 1940 
density of 553.1 passed Massachusetts whose 
density rose to 545.9. In contrast, Nevada 
had a 1940 density of 1.0 person per square 
mile and 6 other States of the 8 Mountain 
States had densities of less than 10 persons 
per square mile.? 


Composition of the Population 


Age. Perhaps the most obvious and sig- 
nificant change in the population of the 
United States is the increase in the number 


* See Advance Report, P-3, No. 15 


of persons in the older age groups and at- 
tendant decrease in the number of persons 
in the younger age groups. 

Particularly striking is the rapid increase 
in the number of persons 65 years old and 
older. Persons in this age class increased 
from 6,634,000 in 1930 to 8,956,000 in 
1940, an increase of 35 per cent. In con- 
trast, the number of persons under 20 years 
of age declined from 47,609,000 in 1930 to 
45,461,000 in 1940, a decrease of 4.5 per 
cent. Noteworthy, also, is the fact that in 
the age group 15-19 years, there were 12,- 
346,000 persons and that this constituted the 
most numerous of any of the 5-year age 
periods.* 

Color. The number of non-white persons 
in the United States increased by almost 
1,000,000 to 13,456,000. This increase of 
7.7 per cent between 1930 and 1940 was 
slightly faster than that of the total popula- 
tion but was not great enough to increase the 





, *See Advance Reports, P-5, No. 1 and No. 9, and 
P-3, No. 19 
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pre of non-whites in the population 
y more than five hundredths of 1 per cent.‘ 
Net Reproduction and Migration. Exami- 
nation of the age structure Py the population 
both for the United States and for the sepa- 
rate areas makes it possible to determine that 
in the long run if the birth and death rates 
existent at the time of the Census were to 
continue, the natural increase of the 3s. 0 
tion is insufficient to maintain its numbers. 
Hence, without some change in the rates we 
may expect an eventual population decline. 
Also, it was apparent that urban areas had 
rates of net reproduction which will fail to 
maintain their numbers by as much as 26 
per cent per generation. Rural farm areas, 
on the other hand, had a net reproduction 
rate of 44 per cent above the maintenance 
level and continued to be the reservoir of 
population from which, by a process of mi- 
gration, urban areas attained their growth.° 
For example, the higher proportion of 
youth aged 20-24 years found in urban areas 





* See Advance Reports, P-5, No. 1 
5 See Advance Reports, P-5, No. 13 
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can only be accounted for on the basis of a 
net migration of some one and one-half mil- 
lion youth from farms and villages to urban 
places during the decade of 1930-1940.* 


Families 


The number of families in the United 
States increased from 29,905,000 in 1930 to 
34,862,000 in 1940, an increase of 16.6 per 
cent (The 1940 figure is based on the count 
of occupied dwelling units). This is a con- 
siderably more rapid rate of increase than 
that of the total population, 7.2 per cent. 
The more rapid increase of families than of 
persons reflects the decrease in the average 
size of family, which dropped from 4.1 per- 
sons in 1930 to 3.8 in 1940. If there had 
been no change in the average size of family 
from 1930 to 1940, the per cent of increase 
in the number of families would, of course, 
have been the same as that of the popula- 
tion. Instead of the increase of 4,957,000 


® See Advance Reports, P-3, No. 19 








AMERICANS AT PLAY 
Time out to watch a game between two Negro teams 
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families which occurred during the decade, 
the increase would have amounted to only 
2,153,000 families. The decline in size of 
family may thus be said to account for more 
than one-half of the gain in the number of 
families between 1930 and 1940. An anal- 
ysis of the data indicates that the decline in 
the average size of family during the decade 
stems largely from the decline in the birth 
rate, or more specifically, in the decline of 
the number of persons under 20 years of 
age, to which reference has already been 
made.’ 

The number of workers 14 years old and 
over in the United States increased from 
48,595,000 in 1930 to 52,841,000 in 1940, 
or by 8.7 per cent. The number of workers 
65 years of age and over, however, declined 
from 2,205,000 in 1930 to 2,089,000 in 
1940, a decline of 5.3 per cent, and the 
number of workers from 14 to 19 years of 
age declined from 4,453,000 in 1930 to 
3,957,000 in 1940, a decline of 11.1 per 


™ See Advance Reports, PH-3, No. 2 
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cent. Thus, all of the increase in the labor 
force which occurred during the past decade 
occurred among workers 20 to 64 years of 
age. In this age class, the number of work- 
ers increased by 11.7 per cent, a rate of in- 
crease considerably above that of the total 
population, which reflects the aging of the 
population which has occurred during the 
past decade. The aging of the population is 
even more strikingly shown by the fact that 
the number of persons 14 years old and over 
increased by 11,872,000, while the total pop- 
ulation increased by only 8,894,000.* 

Part of the changes which have occurred 
in the labor force during the decade arise 
from changes in the definitions used, but it 
is clear, despite this fact, that basic social 
and economic factors have resulted in the 
decline of the number of young and old 
workers. The decline in the number of young 
people in the labor force is reflected in the 
increased school enrollment figures, while 
the drop in the number of older workers is 


s See Advance Reports, P-4, No. 4 and No. 8 





Census Map 


The country is divided into approximately 147,000 enumeration districts for census-taking 
purposes, to insure against over-lapping activities of census takers or enumerators, and also 


to avoid missing any territory. 
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undoubtedly associated with increased old 
age assistance and insurance. 

It is always necessary to treat male and 
female workers separately when dealing with 
the labor force. During the past decade, the 
proportion of males 14 years of age and over 
in the labor force declined from 84.1 to 79.0 
per cent, while the proportion of females 14 
years old and over in the labor force in- 
creased from 24.3 to 25.5 per cent. The de- 
cline in the proportion of males who were 
workers reflects in part the differences in 
definitions to which reference has been made, 
but it is primarily due to the great decline 
in the proportion of males under 20 years 
and over 65 years of age in the labor force. 
The increase in the proportion of females in 
the labor force has occurred despite the fact 
that the proportion of females both under 
20 and 65 years of age and over in the labor 
force has also declined during the decade. 
The increase in the proportion of women 
who were workers represents a continuation 
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of the long time trend which has probably 
been accentuated by economic conditions of 
the past ten years.® 


Dwelling Units 


Of the 37,337,000 dwelling units only 5 
per cent were vacant and for sale or rent on 


April 1, 1940, and this includes, of course, 


both seasonal and ordinary dwelling units. 
Highest vacancy rates were found in resort 
areas as was to be expected.® Reports are not 
yet available for all States, but for the 22 
States and the District of Columbia for 
which reports have been issued, we find that 
the number of dwelling units in need of 
major repairs is usually several times the 
number of dwelling units vacant and for sale 
or rent. Also, among these States it is not 
unusual to find that one-half or more of the 
dweiling units do not have private baths or 
that 10 per cent or more of these dwelling 
units have an average of more than 1.51 
occupants per room.?° 


Use of Vital Statistics by Libraries 


By Dr. Halbert L. Dunn, Chief Statistician, 
Division of Vital Statistics 


N order to make vital statistics facts avail- 
able to the public, a fairly complete 
understanding of the viewpoint of the con- 
sumer of such material is essential. Yet 
understanding is a fragile tie at best. The 
audience using vital statistics consists of in- 
dividuals and organizations with varied in- 
terests in many different geographical loca- 
tions. It is the librarian who is in the best 
position to bridge the gap between supply 
and demand. Unlike the producer of statis- 
tics, the librarian represents the middleman 
in a distributing system between the con- 
sumer and the producer. Usually he does 
not compile statistics except perhaps those 
related to some phase of his library work. 
Neither is he primarily a consumer of statis- 
tical data. His concern is principally that 
of knowing what statistics are available and 
where, in order to produce them for those 
persons who appeal to him for information. 
It is also highly desirable that we know what 


statistics are not available, and when it might 
be expected that such gaps in published in- 
formation might be eliminated. 

Every day life varies from community to 
community and from year to year. The in- 
terests of a Tennessee mountaineer vary con- 
siderably from those of the “blue grass” 
farmer. The life of the Negro of Georgia is 
not that of the Negro of Chicago. A youth 
of 20 has a different view on life than the 
man of retirement age. Considerations such 
as these lead to the practice, in the Division 
of Vital Statistics, Bureau of the Census, of 
assembling its data in “small ages.” In 
January 1936, the “Vital Statistics Special 
Reports” series was established, by means of 
which it became possible for the Division to 
not only publish its statistics more quickly 
than ever before, but also to “tailor-make’’ 
its publications to fit the needs of special 

® See Advance Reports, P. 4, No. 4 and No. 8. 

® See Advance Reports, H-2, No. 50 


%” See Advance rts, Series H-4 and First Series 
Housing Bulletins. 
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groups and interests. This “small packag- 
ing” of vital statistics data brought a prompt 
and favorable response from the public. 
Members of the staff have been asked fre- 
quently, “How do you manage to publish 
those tables which contain the precise infor- 
mation I have wanted to know but have 
never asked for?” The reply has been, 
“You have built these tables yourself. From 
your letters and questions the publications 
have been fashioned to fit your needs and 
interests.” 

The work of the Division of Vital Statis- 
tics has grown greatly during the last six 
years. In the five-year period from 1936 to 
1940, the number of requests for informa- 
tion has mounted steadily from 1,616 to 
6,622. The output of material to meet in- 
coming requests has more than doubled dur- 
ing this same period of time. In addition, 
much labor has been expended by the staff 
to supplement the published tables with more 
analysis, interpretation and discussion so as 
to make the tabulations more meaningful to 
the public. The Division has publicly ac- 
knowledged its obligation to provide the 
users of vital statistics data with a discussion 
of the defects and the significance of its 
data. 





LABORERS EXCAVATE FOR CiTy COLLEGE 
LIBRARY, NEw YORK 
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The field of vital statistics relates primar- 
ily to the subject matter of public health and 
welfare. The publications of vital statistics 
deal largely with information of birth and 
death, sickness, marriage and divorce, fertil- 
ity, and hospitalization. 


Vital Statistics Publications 


The principal publications of the Division, 
directed at satisfying this field of interest, 
are: The two annual bound volumes entitled 
Vital Statistics of the United States, one of 
which includes data tabulated by place of 
occurrence, and the other by place of resi- 
dence; a volume series called Vital Statistics 
Special Reports, dealing with state summar- 
ies and special vital statistics information; 
Weekly Mortality Index, a carrent telegra- 
phic mortality and infant mortality report 
for major cities of the country; Weekly Ac- 
cident Bulletin, a telegraphic summary of 
the number of deaths from motor vehicle 
accidents from approximately 130 cities; 
Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin, a carrent 
birth and death statistical analysis for each 
state and a few of the large cities; two an- 
nual volumes, Prisoners in State and Federal 
Prisons and Reformatories, an annual census 
of prisoners in state and federal institutions, 
and Patients in Mental Institutions; and The 
Registrar, a monthly four-page news bulletin 
for use of the field representatives of the 
federal Division of Vital Statistics and the 
state, county, and city registration officials. 

In addition to these established series, oc- 
casional books and monographs are pub- 
lished. For instance, the International List 
of Causes of Death and the Joint Cause of 
Death Manual has been published each ten 
years by the Division as one of its official 
international duties. 

A bird's-eye view of the vital statistics sys- 
tem for the whole country is desirable if the 
librarian is to become aware of all the 
sources of data in which his public will be 
interested. This is particularly true in view 
of the fact that every state maintains a divi- 
sion of vital statistics of its own, autonomous 
but linked on a cooperative basis with the 
Division of Vital Statistics of the Bureau of 
the Census. The whole makes for a loosely- 
linked, cooperative federal-state system of 
vital statistics. This system is the end result 
of a gradual growth, over several hundred 
years, from the first filing of official records 
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MILLIONS FOUND ENTERTAINMENT AT THE RECENT WORLD'S FAIR OF THE COUNTRY’S 
LARGEST CrTy 


in a Massachusetts court in 1639. In the 
early days all the vital statistics were col- 
lected during the decennial census period. It 
became evident that reporting of birth and 
death needed to be placed on a current basis. 
Registration areas of deaths were created in 
1902, and of births in 1915, by the Census 
Bureau. All states were admitted to these 
areas which could qualify according to the 
criteria of a 90 per cent completeness in the 
collection of these documents. 

Thousands of people are now involved 
with this cooperative system. Approximately 
170,000 physicians assist in filling out the 
birth and death certificates, without pay. 
Funeral directors numbering some 30,000 
must do their part before a burial permit is 
issued to them. Midwives, registrars and 
health workers in county, city, and state, in 
the aggregate about 100,000 individuals, 
have duties of one type or another in connec- 
tion with the system. 

The state divisions of vital statistics are 
located, with the exception of Massachusetts, 
in the State Departments of Health. About 
half these state divisions issue annual sum- 


maries in book form, containing the detailed 
vital statistics data for their states. It is the 
responsibility of the states to collect the 
original certificates of birth and death, and 
in some instances those of marriage and 
divorce, to insure their accuracy, to provide 
safeguards against their loss or destruction, 
and to process them for state statistical uses 
and other purposes. Transcripts of birth, 
death, marriage, and divorce certificates are 
bought from the states by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

In addition to its work with birth and 
death information obtained from these tran- 
scripts, the Division of Vital Statistics in the 
Bureau is charged with a number of more 
specialized responsibilities. One of its pri- 
mary tasks is to improve the completeness of 
registration, particularly birth registration. 
Without constant effort of this nature, it 
would be most difficult to maintain a high 
percentage of completeness in birth report- 
ing in many of the states. In a nation-wide 
test aimed at establishing the degree of in- 
completeness of birth registration in 1940, it 
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was demonstrated that approximately 200,- 
000 babies are still unregistered every year. 
This lack is, for the most part, concentrated 
in rural areas and in areas with light popu- 
lation density and a high percentage of 
illiteracy. 

Another important task not yet satisfac- 
torily solved is the production of adequate 
statistics of marriage and divorce. Due to 
the fact that marriage and divorce data are 
used for the study of such problems as 
population trend analysis, investigation into 
the causes for declining birth rates, estimates 
of housing needs, social and economic stud- 
ies of families, etc., there is a considerable 
demand to provide information regarding 
age, race, residence, occupation, etc., of per- 
sons being married or divorced. During the 
last decennial census period the Division was 
authorized to collect and publish statistics 
relating to marriage and divorce. Prior to 
this time only counts of the number of mar- 
riages by states or counties had been col- 
lected, and even these had been discontinued 
for the eight years from 1932 to 1940. 


Aid to South America 


A new activity of the Division of Vital 
Statistics, which promises to become a major 
one in the near future, is the rendering of 
assistance to vital statistics divisions through- 
out the various countries of South America. 
Public health in these nations has become 
fairly well established through the efforts of 
the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau. Better 
vital statistics are needed now as an adjunct 
to these health programs, to serve as yard- 
sticks for the effectiveness of the health ac- 
tivities. It is anticipated that the Division 
will be able, in the near future, to send 
qualified specialists to these countries in con- 
nection with this problem. A high degree 
of statistical comparability between the vital 
statistics data of these nations with those of 
ours should result. Not only will this activ- 
ity be an aid to the health program in the 
western hemisphere, but also it should prove 
to be a valuable link from the standpoint of 
international good will. 

Institutional statistics form still another 
portion of the Division's special tasks. These 
statistics fall into two major categories: judi- 
cial and criminal, and those involving mental 
patients in institutions. The data resulting 
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from these activities are listed in the publi- 
cations previously mentioned. 

Work in connection with accidental deaths 
due to motor vehicles has assumed such im- 
portance due to the various groups interested 
in accident prevention that this particular 
portion of the mortality work has received 
considerable attention. In 1940, all but four 
states adopted the use of a special transcript 
for those deaths occurring in connection with 
a motor vehicle accident. In this special 
transcript the death information is united 
with additional facts obtained from the 
state traffic authorities. It is anticipated that 
in the near future a new quarterly series will 
be established for the systematic release of 
this information. 


Delayed Birth Registration 


Problems of social security, national de- 
fense and the war have brought with them 
a new assortment of specialized interests and 
public demands upon the vital statistics sys- 
tem. State and city offices of vital statistics 
have been overwhelmed in all parts of the 
country by an unusual public demand for 
certified copies of birth certificates. This is 
due to the fact that various national laws 
and agencies responsible for their enforce- 
ment are demanding proof of the facts of 
birth, particularly birth date and birth place. 
The registration system is so new that almost 
half the people in the country still do not 
have properly filed birth certificates; conse- 
quently it is a real handicap to secure proof 
of these facts for a citizen who finds himself 
in such a dilemma. During the last year and 
a half the Bureau of the Census has de- 
veloped and issued, after much consultation 
with state and national agencies, a Manual 
of Uniform Procedure for the Delayed 
Registration of Births, setting forth general 
standards to be followed in the filing of a 
“delayed certificate of birth,” that is, a rec- 
ord of the facts of birth placed on file by an 
adult who does not have a birth certificate on 
file. This manual, published on July 21, 
1941, received the endorsement of the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy, and was recom- 
mended by them to the contractors and sub- 
contractors handling national defense orders. 

The public demand for certified copies of 
birth certificates and of applications for ‘‘de- 
layed certificates of birth” had increased 
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Census Taker Enumerating a Navajo Family 


about 400 per cent in the four years prior to 
the invasion of France in May 1940. Dur- 
ing the following year, largely as a result of 
the national defense effort and the drive to 
establish American-born citizenship, this de- 
mand was increased by another 300 or 400 
per cent. In approximately one month's 
time since the onset of the war between the 
United States and Japan, the rotypep: ex- 
isting load has once again trebled or quad- 
rupled in the various parts of the country. 
The comparatively weak federal-state vital 
statistics system is reeling under the impact 
of this terrific demand. Sufficient help has 
not yet been given to the states to keep up 
with the demand, and practically all estab- 


Census Services Other 


F the Bureau of the Census could establish 
stores throughout the United States for 
the distribution of its statistics, it would 





with the Assistance of An Indian Interpreter 


lished recognized and regular functions of 
vital statistics are being neglected—in some 
places even eliminated. Nobody yet knows 
what the end result of these new forces will 
be in connection with the existing vital sta- 
tistics system. Librarians might well antici- 
pate the diminishing of the stream of vital 
statistical data to a mere trickle in the com- 
ing year or two. They need to be aware of 
these new factors involved with the need of 
citizens for the use of original documents of 
birth and death which compete with the ade- 
quate performance of producing statistical 
information required by health and social 
agencies. 


Than Regular Reports 


By Dr. Calvert L. Dedrick, Chief Statistician, 
Division of Statistical Research 


probably display the familiar sign, “If you 
don’t see what you want, ask for it.” The 
same principle, however, governs centralized 
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distribution of statistical information from 
Washington. Wherever conditions permit, 
the Bureau makes the data in its files avail- 
able to anyone who can use it to advantage. 

The material offered for consumption in 
the regular reports of the Bureau is so se- 
lected that it reaches the largest public pos- 
sible and has the maximum general value. 
Machine tabulation techniques allow the 
compilation of more data than can be 
printed under present budget limitations. 
This additional detail is used to check the 
accuracy of the results and to furnish addi- 
tional information for the study of specific 
problems where the data are not of sufficient 
general interest to permit publication. The 
distribution of this material which does not 
appear in the regular reports is the subject 
of this article. 


Special Publications 


Monographs and special studies based 
upon the data collected by the Bureau are 
issued from time to time. These reports 
utilize available data in greater detail than 
published, as well as occasional special tabu- 
lations. The results obtained are evaluated 
in terms of the manner of their collection 
and classification and evaluated in the light 
of their social and economic importance. 
Examples of studies of these types issued 
during the last decade, all of which are 
based on data collected during the 1930 
census, are Types of Farming in the United 
States, A Socio-Economic Grouping of Gain- 
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ful Workers of the United States, and 
United States Life Tables. In addition, arti- 
cles in technical journals also contain dis- 
cussions of the theoretical background, tech- 
nique, and results of Bureau activities. 

The findings of several censuses are some- 
times integrated into “summary” volumes. 
The Abstract of the 15th Decennial Census, 
for example, contains in one volume the 
principal tables shown in the other 31 vol- 
umes of the reports of that Census. In 
other words, one 968-page volume summar- 
izes the results presented in over 32,000 
pages of tables. Another example of a sum- 
mary volume is Personnel and Pay Rolls in 
Industry and Business, and Farm Personnel 
by Counties, 1935. Employee and pay roll 
information for each county of the United 
States as collected by the 1935 censuses of 
agriculture, manufactures, and business are 
included in this volume. 

The Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, compiled annually, contains the prin- 
cipal statistical tables issued by other gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental sources, as 
well as basic tables from Census reports. Not 
only is this volume a convenient reference 
book for statistical data itself, but, where 
more detail is required, it may serve as a 
medium for determining the source of other 
statistics on a particular subject. 


Indexes and Unpublished Data 


Among the information collected by the 
Bureau, there is a large number of items 
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MECHANICAL SORTER FOR TABULATION SYSTEM 


The machine automatically sorts into different classifications cards representing the workers of a 
certain section of the country to show number of chauffeurs, mechanics, etc. 


which are of limited value unless they are 
cross tabulated with other items. The proc- 
ess of cross-tabulation multiplies the detail 
available and builds up into a complicated 
structure such that it may be hard to isolate 
a particular fact. Yet, because many statis- 
tics are of use only when cross-tabulated, it 
is necessary to have some sort of a guide to 
this wealth of information. 

To provide such a guide and to make 
known to potential users outside of the Bu- 
reau the unpublished material available, a 
Key to the Tabulated and Published Data 
for Small Areas (Preliminary) for the Six- 
teenth Decennial Census has been used. This 
“Key” contains in tabular form the data that 
have been, or will be, tabulated and what 
will be published for counties, cities, towns, 
and other small political divisions. The cen- 
suses of population, housing, business, man- 
ufactures, and agriculture are covered in this 
guide. 


Two other indexes cover earlier popula- 
tion data. The Topical Index of Population 
Census Reports summarize the published 
material of the population censuses from 
1900 through 1930. The Index of Data 
Tabulated from the 1930 Census of Popula- 
tion covers only that census, but includes 
unpublished as well as published material. 
Lists, charts, and tabulation instructions 
serve as guides to available material in other 
subjects. 

The Bureau furnishes unpublished tabu- 
lations to those requesting such information, 
charging only the cost of transcription or of 
photostating. In many cases, this service 
eliminates much duplication of effort and 
saves time, effort, and money for the re- 
search worker. A particular problem, how- 
ever, may require a different classification of 
the data or a cross-tabulation that is not im- 
mediately available. In such instances ar- 
rangements are sometimes made for a new 
tabulation, the cost to be met by the person 
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or group desiring the information. This 
service is offered at such times when it will 
not be detrimental to the regular work of 
the Bureau. 


Population Record Searches 


The data collected every ten years for the 
census of population form an incomparable 
historical record about individual persons. 
Genealogists, historians, and others inter- 
ested in tracing family histories have recog- 
nized this fact and consult early census rec- 
ords as a basic source. The more recent 
records are not available for such investiga- 
tions since information given to the Bureau 
of the Census is confidential and precautions 
are taken to make sure that the facts in 
Census records will not be used to the detri- 
ment of the respondent. 

Frequently, however, Census records are 
the only means of establishing facts of birth 
needed to prove age or citizenship in ob- 
taining employment, qualifying for pen- 
sions, settling insurance claims, and similar 
actions. The magnitude of this problem can 
be measured by the estimated 60 million 
persons now living whose births were not 
registered in the United States. 

To assist this group the Bureau has spon- 
sored a uniform procedure for securing de- 
layed registration of births. Upon submis- 
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sion of adequate evidence to the proper State 
authorities, a certificate may be issued indi- 
cating that the evidence of the facts of birth 
have been examined and found satisfactory. 
One form of evidence used when adequate 
proof is not available from other sources, 
is a certification of facts about a person as 
reported to the Census Bureau. Such certi- 
fications are issued only upon specific re- 
quest of the person himself. 


Use Indicates Value 


The importance of this service is evi- 
denced by the load imposed by persons 
desiring such information. Requests are now 
being received at the rate of over 600,000 
a year. Certifications of census returns are 
made as rapidly as possible in response to 
these requests. 


S pecial Censuses and Services 


Small municipalities frequently find them- 
selves in need of population data more re- 
cent than the last decennial census. Upon 
request of the local authorities, and at the 
expense of the area, the Bureau has con- 
ducted special censuses for many localities 
and has issued certificates showing the re- 
sults of the new enumeration. 

Government agencies and private groups 
have, in the past, called upon Census offi- 
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cials for advice and assistance in handling 
various problems. The large organization, 
the specialized equipment needed, and train- 
ing personnel for the taking of Censuses 
brings up many problems for frequent con- 
sideration which other groups encounter 
only occasionally. Through 160 years of ex- 
perience in organizing large projects, meth- 
ods of handling various situations which 
arise in the collection, tabulation, and pre- 
sentation of statistical material have been 
thoroughly studied and the solutions tested 
by application. 
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At present, those engaged in planning the 
war effort are utilizing the experience, the 
equipment, and the personnel of the Bureau. 
Instead of building a duplicate organization 
for the collection and tabulation of infor- 
mation needed for program planning, vari- 
ous emergency agencies have called upon the 
Bureau of the Census to provide this func- 
tion. The activities of the Bureau as the 
collection agent for these agencies and its 
services in editing, coding, and tabulating 
the information obtained are discussed in a 
separate article in this issue. 


Census Statistics for Wartime Operations 


By Maxwell R. Conklin, Chief, Division of 
Current Manufactures Reports 


S the Defense effort increased in inten- 
“~ ®% sity and magnitude after the middle of 
1940, those charged with responsibility for 
administering the program recognized the 
need for additional facts on industrial oper- 
ations. As a consequence, the Defense Agen- 
cies began calling on the Bureau of the 
Census to undertake large-scale jobs of col- 
lecting and compiling industrial statistics. 
In order that this important work might be 


done as efficiently as possible, a new Divi- 
sion, the Division of Current Manufactures 
Reports, was established in the Census on 
May 26, 1941. This Division is almost 
wholly concerned with the collection, tabu- 
lation, and statistical analysis of Defense 
statistics which by their nature cannot be 
released to the public. Much of the infor- 
mation obtained relates to production, ship- 
ments, inventories and consumption of 
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products and materials important in the 
national economy. The need ee data of 
this even in e time long been 
ariel and ate hago that ari the 
existing military emergency has been con- 
cluded, a considerable part of the economic 
record of the nation at war may be made 
available to the public and that the collection 
of such data that will be useful in peace time 
will be continued. 

Perhaps the most important statistics com- 
piled by the Division of Current Manufac- 
tures Reports are those intended to furnish 
the Office of Production Management with 
information needed to distribute the avail- 
able supply of vital basic materials in such 
a manner that the products most vital to the 
successful prosecution of the war can be 
obtained at the time and in the quantities 
needed. In attempting to provide this in- 
formation, the Division has analyzed and 
tabulated millions of documents containing 
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information on commodities produced or to 
be produced, materials consumed or re- 
quired, establishments and industries en- 
gaged in manufacture, the preferential status 
of commodities, facilities available for the 
fabrication of material, and the like. As 
part of this work a comprehensive survey 
of the inventories and consumption of prac- 
tically all nonferrous metals has been under- 
taken and largely completed. Complete 
monthly statistics on a long list of important 
chemicals are being collected for the use of 
Defense Agencies. Also, numerous current 
and special surveys and special tabulations 
have been made for commodities like silk, 
wool, hog bristles, coffee, cocoa, etc., which 
are obtained entirely or in part from foreign 
sources and which, consequently, now are 
or are likely to become limited through the 
closing of sources of supply or through 
shortages in shipping facilities. 


of Business 


By Fred A. Gosnell, Chief Statistician, Division of Business 


Tt Census of Business covers about 
three million establishments in many 
major fields of business, but not all fields. 

Its major fields are retail trade, wholesale 
trade, service businesses including hotels and 
amusements, and the construction business. 
Fields not included are principally transpor- 
tation, communication, finance, education, 
agriculture, manufacturing, insurance, real 
estate sales and management, and such pro- 
fessional services as medicine and law. 

Retail Trade. Retail trade includes all 
places of business principally engaged in the 
sale of merchandise, meals and beverages to 
consumers at retail. Establishments in more 
than one major field, such as retail-wholesale 
and retail-service businesses, are included in 
their entirety in the field of their dominant 
activity. Supplementing retail trade, the 
Census of Business covers sales finance com- 
panies. 

Wholesale Trade. Included in whole- 
sale trade in addition to wholesale mer- 
chants are brokers, sales agents, commission 
merchants, petroleum bulk stations and 


distributing terminals, manufacturers’ sales 
branches and sales offices, and assemblers 
of agricultural products. Supplementing 
wholesale trade the census covers the dis- 
tribution of manufacturers’ sales through 
primary channels. 

Supplementing both wholesale and retail 
trade it likewise covers chain store ware- 
houses, and the central administrative offices 
of multi-unit organizations, though neither 
is included as an integral part of retail or 
wholesale trade. 

Service Businesses. The service field 
covers establishments engaged in rendering 
service as distinguished from establishments 
engaged in the sale of merchandise. It in- 
cludes personal service businesses, business 
services, services allied to transportation, 
automotive repairs and services, and small 
custom manufacturing establishments whose 
annual value of products is below the mini- 
mum set by the Census of Manufactures. 
Some of the more important kinds of busi- 
ness in this field are barber shops, beauty 
parlors, laundries, cleaning and dyeing 
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plants, advertising agencies, automobile re- 
pair shops, watch and clock repair shops, 
radio repair shops, and many others. Hotels 
and tourist courts and tourist camps are 
treated as distinct phases of the Business 
Census as are commercially-operated amuse- 
ment enterprises such as motion-picture 
theaters, billiard and pool parlors, bowling 
alleys, and race tracks. 


Construction. The Census of Construc- 
tion includes persons, firms, and corpora- 
tions whose principal business in 1939 was 
construction work for others, or for them- 
selves for speculative or investment purposes. 
It also includes the activities of construction 
or installation departments of manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers. ‘Construction 
Work” includes alterations and repairs as 
well as new construction and additions. 


Current Statistical Service. The various 
censuses mentioned above, with a few stated 
exceptions noted in the respective texts, rep- 
resent universe or total coverage of their 
fields insofar as such an objective is possible 
in practical census procedure. In addition, 
the Business Census Division conducts a 
current statistical service based on represen- 
tative samples obtained and reported month- 
ly, quarterly or annually, on retail trade, 
wholesale trade, automobile and other sales 
finance companies, canned goods stocks 
(quarterly), confectionary sales, and illu- 
minating glassware sales. 

Data Gathered by Field Service Division. 
The Census Bureau’s field organization of 
enumerators, directed by the field supervisors 
of the Field Service Division, canvasses all 
places of business throughout the United 
States which can be recognized as establish- 
ments within the scope of the subject field 
of business, as defined by field instructions 
prepared by the Business Division. Every 
city, town and county is divided into or em- 
braced within fixed enumeration districts, 
mapped in advance by the Geographer’s Di- 
vision. Each enumerator is assigned certain 
enumeration districts, which he covers street 
by street and road by road. His returns are 
checked currently in the field with lists fur- 
nished from Washington, which lists are 
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compiled from the records of previous cen- 
suses, directories, trade association lists, etc. 


Schedules are then sent to headquarters 
(usually Washington) in small lots by reg- 
istered mail, and are carefully controlled and 
protected against disclosure as well as loss. 
They are further checked to established com- 
pleteness of coverage, examined and tested 
for inconsistencies, classified, coded and 
numbered consecutively. Thereafter they go 
to the Machine Tabulation Division for 
card-punching and mechanical tabulation. 


Confidential Facts Protected. A series of 
cards with columns representing the various 
data is punched for each schedule, all cards 
carrying the same consecutive number as the 
schedule. After verification the schedules 
are filed and are not further available to 
anyone, except to the section directly con- 
cerned with the field of business involved, 
for the correction of errors and inconsisten- 
cies. The confidential facts about individual 
businesses are thus protected throughout, in 
support of the trust relationship which exists 
between the Census Bureau and all persons 
and businesses which report to it. This trust 
relationship is protected by law and rein- 
forced by precedent and practice over the 
years. 


How Tables and Reports are Prepared. 
Result-slips or sheets of figures received 
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from the tabulating machines (after the 
cards have been duly sorted and grouped) 
are translated back into facts by means of 
the codes; the facts are assembled into sta- 
tistical tables, then compared with data for 
previous years or otherwise checked for con- 
sistency. The facts are further weighed for 
statistical or technical accuracy, by experts 
of the Census Bureau highly skilled in the 
several particular fields of statistical pro- 
cedure and business practice, and the con- 
clusions are presented in text and table form 
in official publications or reports. 

The operation is continuous but a great 
many subjects are covered and the resulting 
tabulations of data necessarily extend over 
a considerable period of time. Basic data 
are prepared first, for one major field of 
business after another, by States, counties, 
cities and towns, until totals are established 
as to the number of business establishments, 
volume of business, personnel, pay roll and 
sometimes other data such as inventories. 

Personnel includes paid employees (full- 
time and part-time) and also the proprietors 
of unincorporated businesses, separately re- 
ported. Wages, commissions, bonuses and 
salaries are included as pay roll, and the 
amount paid to full-time employees is re- 
ported separately from that paid for part- 
time employment. Pay roll does not include 
the compensation or withdrawals of pro- 
prietors (owners), but does include the 
salaries of executives and officers of cor- 
porations, often comparable to proprietors 
of unincorporated businesses. The reason 
for the distinction is that the compensation 
of corporate executives is fixed, while that 
of proprietor-owners may be arbitrary, and 
in fact is measured by the earnings of the 
business rather than by the amount with- 
drawn for personal and family use. 

Subject Reports vs. Bound Volumes. Be- 
cause business census reports are widely 
used and at least the basic facts are wanted 
promptly, it is impracticable to withhold 
publication until all of the many subjects 
presented in the final bound volumes are 
completed. Instead, ad interim reports are 
published in booklet form, as rapidly as 
each subject is complete. These are later 
assembled and supplemented by further data, 
to become the contents of the final bound 
volumes, 
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THE CENSUS IN ALASKA 


The dog musher waits out of earshot 

while the census taker obtains confiden- 

tial information from a resident of Fair- 
banks, Alaska 


Bound volumes are obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
at nominal prices. Booklets and other ad in- 
terim reports are mailed directly by the 
Census Bureau to interested persons, trade 
groups, publications and libraries without 
charge, as rapidly as they become available, 
using lists carefully prepared principally 
from written requests for the data. The 
compilation, cross-indexing and constant re- 
vision of these lists is a highly specialized 
function which results not only in prompt 
availability of the pertinent data, much ap- 
preciated by the recipients, but also in a con- 
siderable economy in materials and mailings. 


Publications to Date 


Publications completed, printed and re- 
leased within the calendar years 1940 and 
1941 include the following: 

Retail Trade. Vol. 1, Part 3; buckram- 
bound, 854-page “Area” volume (Supt. of 
Documents, $2) containing basic retail data 
by kinds of business for all States and coun- 
ties, and separately for all cities and places 
of more than 2,500 population. (These 
data were published previously in a series 
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of State reports). Also reports (booklets) 
on types of operation (independents vs. 
chains), credit sales and receivables, monthly 
employment and sex of employees, sales by 
commodities, legal forms of organization 
(proprietorships, corporations, etc.), sales- 
size summary, rank of cities by volume of 
retail sales (limited to cities of more than 
25,000 population), a series of 140 reports 
covering retail trade in metropolitan dis- 
tricts, a report on supermarkets and self- 
service f stores, and a special report on 
negro proprietorships in the retail field. 
Sales Finance. Report (booklet) of 56 
octavo pages (Supt. of Documents, 10 cents) 


entitled: “‘Sales-Finance Companies, and 
Banks’ Holdings of Retail Installment 
Paper.” 


Wholesale Trade. Reports (booklets) on 
U. S. Summary by types of operation and 
kinds of business, a series of 49 State re- 
ports presenting basic data for States and 
counties and for all cities of more than 
5,000 population, sales by classes of cus- 
tomers, legal forms of organization, monthly 
employment, occupational employment, own- 
ership study by number of establishments, 
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sales-size and analysis of operating expenses, 
credit sales and receivables, age of establish- 
ment, and a special report on petroleum 
distribution. 

Manufacturers’ Sales. Releases summar- 
izing sales through primary channels, by in- 
dustry groups (the extent to which manu- 
facturers sell to retailers, to users, etc.). 

Service Businesses. A series of 49 re- 
ports (booklets) presenting the basic data 
by States and counties, and for all cities and 
places of more than 2,500 population; and 
by individual kinds of business for cities of 
more than 25,000 population. Also an 
“Area” report (booklet) consolidating the 
State reports described above, a report on 
monthly employment and sex of employees, 
and a special release on beauty parlors in 
cities of more than 5,000 population. 

Places of Amusement. Summary of basic 
data for the United States by geographic 
divisions and States. 

Hotels and Tourist Courts. Summary of 
basic data for year-around and seasonal 
hotels, by geographic divisions and States; 
a similar summary on tourists courts and 
tourist camps; and a release presenting data 
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on hotels in cities of more than 500,000 
population. 

Construction. A series of 49 State reports 
of basic data by States and cities of more 
than 100,000 population, showing also value 
of work performed and cost of materials 
used, by kinds of contractors in two size- 
groups. Also U. S. Summary release of ag- 
gregate totals of basic data by kinds of con- 
tractors in two size-groups. 


Publications in Preparation 


Completed and in process of printing, or 
yet to be completed are the following re- 
ports (booklets) and final volumes which 
will complete the Census of Business as 
projected : 

Retail Trade. Vol. 1 Part. 1. U. S. Sum- 
mary. Buckram-bound volume, about 1,000 
pages (can be obtained from Supt. of Docu- 
ments, when available). A summary of all 
retail trade data, for the United States, by 
States and by kinds of business, by sales- 
size, city-size and size of organization and 
by types of operation. Vol. 1, Part 2. A 
buckram-bound final volume similar to the 
above in size, containing detailed analyses 
of sales of all kinds of stores by commodi- 
ties, and detailed analyses of basic data 
by sales size (can be obtained from Supt. 
of Documents, when available). Reports 
(booklets) containing U. S. Summary tables 
by States and by kinds of business (part of 
Part 1 above), sales-size report (part of 
Part 2 above) city-size, employment in retail 
trade, retail chains, and a series of Trade 
Reports bringing together in appropriate 
booklets all pertinent census data on each 
of the principal kinds of retail Business. 

Wholesale Trade. Vol. II. Wholesale 
Trade. Buckram-bound volume, about 1,000 
pages (can be obtained from Supt. of Docu- 
ments, when available). Assembling in per- 
manent form all State and subject reports 
on wholesale trade. Reports (booklets) con- 
taining U. S. Summary tables by States, types 
of operation and kinds of business (part of 
Vol. II above), analysis of sales by com- 
modities, and a series of Trade Reports and 
special studies bringing together in appro- 
priate booklets all pertinent census data on 
each of the principal kinds of wholesale 
business. 
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Manufacturers’ Sales. A report (booklet) 
analyzing the distribution of sales of ap- 
proximately 400 manufacturing industries 
through primary channels of distribution. 

Service Business, Etc. Vol. Ill. Service. 
Buckram-bound volume of about 800 pages 
(can be obtained from Supt. of Documents, 
when available) presenting in permanent 
form all State and subject reports on service 
businesses, places of amusement, hotels and 
tourist courts. Reports (booklets) present- 
ing U. S. Summary of basic data by States 
and kinds of business, for service businesses, 
places of amusement and hotels separately. 
Reports on legal forms of organization, on 
size or volume of receipts, and a report 
(booklet) on theaters and other places of 
amusement by States and large cities, one on 
hotels and one on tourist courts and tourist 
camps, will be available containing data to 
be incorporated later in Vol. III above. 

Construction. Vol. IV. Construction. 
Buckram-bound volume of about 500 pages 
(can be obtained from Supt. of Documents, 
when available) presenting basic data by 
location of contractor, location of projects, 
type of construction and by size of business; 
monthly employment by kind of contractor; 
legal form of organization; work performed, 
by type of work and ownership; value of 
contracts rcceived, work performed and 
work sublet, by kind of contractor. 
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Census of Manufactures, 1939 


By Thomas ]. Fitzgerald, Chief Statistician, 
Division of Manufactures 


ME far reaching changes and readjust- 
ments have probably taken place be- 
tween 1929 and 1939, when manufacturers 
passed from the greatest productive activity 
to the lowest depression levels ever recorded, 
than in any other decade in the history of 
the economic and industrial life of America 
covering the period of more than one hun- 
dred years since the first Census of Manu- 
factures was taken in 1810. It has therefore 
been the special aim of the Bureau of the 
Census to I ses all pertinent facts con- 
cerning industrial conditions in 1939, as 
compared with 1929, in a most comprehen- 
sive manner in the reports on the Census of 
Manufactures, 1939, which was taken as 
part of the Sixteenth Decennial Census and 
was the twenty-third such census taken in 
the United States. The mass of statistical 
data and information contained in these re- 
ports provides a vast storehouse of useful 
material for the study and analyses of eco- 
nomic and industrial changes and trends and 
becomes an invaluable help in planning for 
the future. 
The following are some of the many in- 
teresting facts brought out by this census: 
In times of severe economic stress con- 
cerns of financial stability and resources 
which operate under a corporate form of 
organization apparently have a better chance 
of survival than those which carry on under 
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a noncorporate form of organization or un- 
der individual proprietorship. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find ein the census 
figures that in spite of the decrease in the 
total number of manufacturing establish- 
ments during the 1929-1939 decade, the 
proportion of those operated under corpor- 
ate ownership or control was considerably 
larger in 1939 than in 1929 and that the 
proportion of those operated as noncorpor- 
ate organizations was correspondingly small- 
er. Likewise, the proportion of the larger 
sized corporations ons two or more 
plants from central-administrative offices was 
greater in 1939 than in 1929, with a lower 
proportion of those operating as single or 
independent units. 

More than one-half of the manufacturing 
activity of the United States in 1939 was 
concentrated in 33 industrial areas, each of 
which comprises one or more contiguous, 
industrially important counties and from 
which at least 30,000 wage earners were 
reported. Approximately one-fourth of all 
wage earners in manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States are employed 
in the four largest industrial areas centering 
around the cities of New York, Chic2go, 
Philadelphia, and Detroit. 

In 1939, as in 1929, approximately 25 
per cent of all wage earners in manufactur- 
ing industries were employed in establish- 
ments which reported the value of their 
products as amounting to $5,000,000 or 
more, but the total number employed in 
such establishments slightly decreased. On 
the other hand, the total number reported by 
establishments with products valued at less 
than $100,000 was somewhat larger in 1939 
than in 1929. 

The proportion of women employed in 
manufacturing in 1939 was about 11 per cent 
greater than in 1929. 

At the 1939 census, for the first time, the 
Bureau of the Census made an effort to 
obtain information on the total number of 
persons employed in manufacturing plants 
whereas at former censuses the questionnaire 
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merely called for those employed in manu- 
facturing activities. These non-manufactur- 
ing groups were classified as “distribution,” 
“construction,” and “‘all other,” and were 
found to constitute 7.9 per cent of all em- 
ployees working in the plants. Women 
represented 18.2 per cent of the non-manu- 
facturing employees and 25.9 per cent of 
the manufacturing employees. 

It appears that notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary differences in the economic and 
industrial conditions of the nation in 1939 
and 1929, the minimum and maximum 
months of employment occurred at approxi- 
mately the same period of the year in both 
1939 and 1929, the census figures revealing 
that the minimum month of employment 
was January in both 1939 and 1929 and 
the maximum month was October in 1939 
and September in 1929. 

Several important advances in the use of 
mechanical power were recorded by manu- 
facturing establishments which reported a 
prime-mover installation at the close of 1939 
representing a gain of 5.5 per cent in horse- 
power and a gain of 31.2 per cent in the 
horsepower of motors driven by purchased 
energy, despite the fact that the number of 
establishments reporting power equipment 
decreased 6.7 per cent in 1939 from 1929. 
The greatest gain in prime-mover installa- 


tion was reported for steam turbines (46.1 
per cent) while the steam engine installa- 
tion declined by 31.9 per cent. Internal 
combustion (gas) engines of all types in- 
creased 46.1 per cent. The continued trend 
toward electrification of industry is indi- 
cated by the increase of 30.8 per cent in 
horsepower of installed electric motors. The 
rates of increase in the use of the two 
classes of electric motors (those driven by 
purchased energy and those driven by energy 
generated within the plant) were 31.2 
per cent and 29.9 per cent, respectively. 

In line with the growing increase in the 
use of internal-combustion engines and the 
increasing use of fuel oil in preference to 
coal or coke, the manufacturing industries 
reported an increase of approximately 40 
per cent in gas consumption during the 
census year 1939 as compared with 1929 
and a slight increase in the consumption of 
fuel oil, while on the other hand there was 
a reduction of about 31 per cent in the con- 
sumption of coal and coke. 

The Bureau obtained for the first time in 
1939 information on expenditures for plant 
and equipment by manufacturing establish- 
ments, and it is interesting to note that the 
major portion of these expenditures, 63.9 
per cent, represented purchases of new ma- 
chinery and equipment for modernizing and 
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increasing the efficiency of manufacturing 
plants as well as for replacing old and in- 
efficient equipment. The cost of new con- 
struction of buildings and fixed structures 
other than machinery represented 29.2 
per cent of the total expenditures, while 
expenditures for plant and equipment ac- 
quired in a “used” condition and expendi- 
tures for land amounted to only 5.9 per cent 
of the total. 

Manufacturing activities are for the most 
part concentrated in the Middle Atlantic 
(N.Y., N.J., Pa.) and East North Central 
(Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich.) States where 59.1 
per cent of the total production in 1939 was 
reported as against 61.1 per cent reported 
from those States for 1929. The greatest 
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shift in location of industry appears to be 
in the South Atlantic States (Dela., Md., 
D., Va., W.Va., N.C. SC., Ga., Fla.) 
which reported 9.5 per cent of the total 
United States production in 1939 as against 
only 7.5 per cent in 1929. 

Current Inquiries. The Division of Man- 
ufactures collects current data for 33 month- 
ly, 8 quarterly, and 5 annual reports showing 
important statistics on either production or 
sales and in some cases stocks of many man- 
ufactured products. These current reports 
are of great value to the manufacturing in- 
dustries, especially to the production, sales, 
and market research men in watching the 
trends of business, in preparing indexes, and 
in planning individual company operations. 


Facts About America’s Farms 
By Z. R. Pettet, Chief Statistician, Division of Agriculture 


A CENTURY of agricultural history is 

rounded out by the 1940 Farm Census, 
and what a story it tells about new crops, 
better transportation and living conditions, 
improved implements and machinery, and 
drastic changes in economic and _ social 
progress. 

It was not until 1840, or 50 years after 
the first count of the people in 1790, that 
Congress thought of an inventory of the ma- 
terial resources of the country. In that year 
the farm figured in the enumeration of the 
decennial census. 

This first farm census was limited in 
scope. It included such items as a count of 
the principal classes of domestic animals, the 
production of wool, the value of poultry, the 
value of dairy products, and the production 
of principal crops. In 1850 the farm census 
first included the number of farms, acreage, 
and value of farm land. In 1880 informa- 
tion was first obtained as to the tenure under 
which farms were operated, and another for- 
ward step was taken in measuring the coun- 
try’s resources in reporting both acreage and 
production for crops—this combination giv- 
ing a better basis for comparison than either 
item separately. In 1925 a more detailed 
classification of the farm land, according to 
its use, was introduced. Gradually the cen- 


sus progressed from being more or less an 
inventory to reflecting the material welfare 
of the farmers in the way of housing facili- 
ties, cooperative associations, road facilities, 
mortgages, taxes, value of products, and a 
score of subjects giving a cross section of 
life on the farm. 

The first farm census listed the States rais- 
ing silk cocoons; beeswax, but not honey; 
cords of wood sold; and gallons of wine 
made. 





Harvesting W heat in Great 
Western Wheat Fields FS 
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During the extended interval, up to the 
latest census, plants from the far > * of the 
earth have become common everyday crops; 
and with the extension of United States ter- 
ritory, we have included —e fruits 
and shifted some staples like rice, hops, and 
even wheat, from one sections of the country 
to other remote localities. 

Under the method of compiling and tabu- 
lating the returns for the 1940 Census from 
some six million odd farms and ranches, the 
county results are made available State by 
State. These State reports are bound together 
to make three separate volumes, and these, 
with a general summary, would just about 
fill thrice the space on a library shelf allotted 
to an unabridged dictionary. It is worthy of 
note that these reports have been given to 
the public just about six months earlier than 
in any previous census. Meanwhile prelimi- 
nary press summaries and a series of bulletins 
have been issued on a score of subjects rang- 
ing all the way from number of farms, 
crops, livestock, to the age and time the 
farmers have been on their land. 

The bulletins for the individual States 
each contain several county tables as well as 
comparative State tables, the latter covering 
the period from 1940 back to 1910. The 
first series bulletins largely relate to the num- 
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ber, acreage, and value of farms; the value 
of implements and machinery on farms; 
farm land according to utilization; some of 
the foregoing items classified by color and 
tenure of the farm operators, and some by 
size of farms; livestock and poultry with 
products; and the acres and production of 
major crops harvested. 

The second series bulletins deal with age, 
residence on or off the farm; work off the 
farm for pay or income, and years on the 
farm; mortgage debt and taxes; cooperative 
selling and buying; farm labor; expendi- 
tures; inventory of automobiles, motortrucks, 
and tractors; telephones ; electric lights; live- 
stock, fruits, vegetables, and minor crop in- 
formation not included in the first series. 

The third series bulletins, inspired by the 
growing demand for more comprehensive 
figures relative to farm income for small! 
geographic areas, are concerned with value 
of crops. Not only are the farms classified 
by type (livestock, field crops, poultry, fruits, 
dairy products) on the basis of the major 
sources of income, but they are also classified 
by ten income groups ranging from less than 
$250 to $20,000 and over. 

For census purposes a farm or ranch is 
either a three-acre tract devoted to agricul- 
ture, or a smaller area if the farm products 
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OUT IN THE “GREAT OPEN SPACES” 


were valued at $250 or more. The 1940 
agricultural schedule included fur farms for 
the first time, since the domestic supply of 
silver fox and mink furs is an important fac- 
tor in meeting fashion demands. Apiaries, 
cranberry bogs, greenhouses, and mushroom 
cellars were also counted as farms. 


A composite picture of the average farm 
based on the 1940 Agricultural Census 
would be a tract of land 174 acres in extent, 
valued at $5,518, with an operator 48 years 
of age, who, if he owned the farm he oper- 
ated, paid taxes of 52 cents an acre or $1.24 
per $100 valuation and in 39 per cent of the 
cases, carried a mortgage. 

Many a human interest story is tucked 
away in the 13,000 pages of regimented col- 
umns of figures of the farm census. There 
are the sheep which roamed the hills and 
dales of New England a lifetime ago—now 
only a handful are left as the herds have 
gone West to greener pastures. Over a 
shorter period of time there have been just 
as significant changes in farming. Within a 


few decades, soybeans, alfalfa, hybrid corn, 
tung nuts, broccoli, avocados, lespedeza, and 
other crops have appeared on the pastoral 
scene. Livestock has been bred to a higher 
standard to increase the supply of meat, 
milk, and eggs, or give better service. 
With motorized machinery, better roads, 
and improved home facilities, life down on 
the farm grows more attractive. More than 
four million automobiles, or two automobiles 
for every three farms, and over a million 
motortrucks, and 1,567,430 tractors (from 
920,021 in a ten-year period) enable the 
farmers to get around. Transportation was 
further improved by 1,146,936 farms having 
hard-surfaced roads adjoining their farms in 
1940, while only 594,182 enjoyed this ad- 
vantage in 1930. All of this, however, has 
reduced the horse population from a high of 
19,767,161 in 1920 to 10,086,971 in 1940, 
a decline of nearly one-half in the short span 
of twenty years. Farms with dwellings 
lighted by electricity increased from 841,310 
in 1930, to 2,032,316 in 1940. Perhaps the 
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turning point has been reached in a drift 
away from tenants to owners. In 1920 the 
per cent of tenancy stood at 38.1 and which 
gradually increased to 42.4 per cent in 1930; 
but declining to 42.1 in 1935 and to 38.7 
in 1940. 

The farm censuses tell a story of farming 
over a hundred-year period, but Swift’s Gu/- 


liver’s Travels defined the farmers place in 
our national life by declaring: 

“And he gave it for his opinion that who- 
ever could make two ears of corn, or two 
blades of grass, to grow upon a spot where 
only one grew before, would deserve better 
of mankind, and do . . . essential service to 
his country... .” 


Figures on King Cotton 
By Ray Hurley, Chief Statistician, Division of Cotton and Oils 


OTTON, fats, and oils are among the 
world’s most important basic raw mate- 
rials. Cotton supplies more than nine-tenths 
of the clothing of the world’s inhabitants, 
and fats and oils constitute not only an es- 
sential part of the diet of all peoples, but the 
basic raw materials for the world’s soap 
industry. 

Today, it may be truly said that cotton is 
the universal servant of mankind. It is the 
world’s “Golden Fleece.” Cotton-clad doc- 
tors bring our babies into the world, and our 
cotton-uniformed nurses lay them tenderly 
between cotton sheets. We carry flour, sugar, 


and other foods in cotton bags, dine at tables 
covered with cotton table cloths, and read 
books bound with cotton cloth. 

The world-wide and numerous uses of 
cotton are due, first, to the cheapness of the 
raw material and the products made from it, 
and, secondly, to those qualities of the staple 
which make possible its manufacture into 
a large variety of yarns and cloths for a large 
number of uses and purposes. Cotton is 
cheap because it is produced in great volume 
by millions of peoples in many lands. Cot- 
ton products are cheap because of the low 
cost of the raw material as well as because 
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of small labor requirements required by 
highly standardized machine processes by 
which it is converted into finished products. 
Over one thousand uses of cotton goods have 
been listed in this country alone, and cotton 
products have many widespread uses in every 
land and every clime. 

Six textile fibers, cotton, wool, rayon, silk, 
jute, and flax, provide our country with most 
of its clothing. In 1940, consumption of 
these products amounted to almost six bil- 
lion pounds. Almost three-fourths of this 
total was cotton. Per capita, our consump- 
tion totals about 38 pounds for cotton, 4 
pounds for wool, 4 pounds for rayon, and 
one-fourth of a pound for silk. The per 
capita consumption of cotton cloth is be- 
tween 60 and 70 yards annually in the 
United States. This is much higher than in 
any other country, except perhaps in the 
Scandinavian countries. 

More than ten million persons in this 
country, chiefly in the cotton-growing States 
of the South, depend for their living on the 
growing, distribution, and manufacture of 
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cotton and cottonseed, or upon industries 
vitally related to cotton. In North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, approximately one-half the popula- 
tion is directly or indirectly dependent upon 
cotton. Three million persons work in the 
cotton fields of the South. Another three 
quarters of a million persons find employ- 
ment in distributing cotton, manufacturing 
cotton goods and cottonseed products, and in 
occupations directly related to handling the 
crop. 


Cotton and Cash 


Cotton is the major crop of more than 
three-fifths of all southern farms. Over two- 
fifths of all the cropland in the principal 
cotton growing States is normally planted to 
cotton, and the acreage planted to cotton 
usually constitutes approximately one-tenth 
of the total crop acreage of the nation. Cot- 
ton and its by-product, cottonseed, provide 
more than half the income from crops re- 
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ceived by farmers in the leading cotton 
growing States. Cotton and cottonseed nor- 
mally yield far more cash to the farmers of 
this country than any other crop. Wheat, the 
nation’s second most important crop, usually 
yields less than half as much cash to growers 
as does cotton. The income of farmers from 
cotton and cottonseed normally constitutes 
about one-fourth of the total gross income of 
all farmers of this country from all kinds of 
crops. Approximately one-third of all farms 
in the United States produce cotton, and on 
four-fifths of those farms producing cotton, 
cotton is the major crop. For over a hun- 
dred years, cotton has been our chief export. 
Cotton has usually equaled in value more 
than a third of the total value of all farm 
products exported and about one-seventh of 
the total value of all our exports. 

In recent years the average world cotton 
crop has been about 25 million bales, of 
which the United States has produced about 
one half. Cotton manufacturing constitutes 
a major industry in practically all the impor- 
tant industrial nations of the world, includ- 
ing the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

Cotton is processed for market by 13,000 
ginning establishments. These gins contain 
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power equipment having a rated capacity of 
more than 1,100,000 horse er and have 
facilities for packaging more than 520,000 
bales of cotton during a 12-hour day. Cotton 
gins, scattered over more than 1,000 coun- 
ties, last year packaged more than 12 mil- 
lion bales of cotton. These bales, if placed 
end to end, would form a roadway 8 feet 
wide and more than two feet thick from 
New York to San Francisco. 

The manufacture of cotton textiles is per- 
formed by over 1,200 cotton mills employ- 
ing more than 400,000 wage earners. The 
value of products of the cotton textile indus- 
try amounts to more than $1,100,000,000, 
of which 570 million dollars are added by 
manufacturing. There are more than 73,000 
cards, 32 million spindles, and 625,000 
looms. North Carolina has the largest num- 
ber of cotton mills, South Carolina ranks 
second, and Georgia, third. 

The high degree of competition in the 
cotton textile industry has forced cotton mills 
to become increasingly efficient. In 1927 
some 34 million spindles were required to 
produce the yarn for 8.8 billion square yards 
of cloth, while in 1940, only 23 million 
spindles turned out the yarn for 9.6 billion 
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The Garment Industry Provides Work for Many 


yards of cloth. Since 1925 there has been a 
reduction every year in the total number of 
spindles in place, and the average annual 
hours of operation per active spindle have 
increased from less than 3,000 hours in 1925 
to more than 4,000 hours in 1940. 


Cottonseed Products 


The cottonseed products industry is less 
than 100 years old. Less than a century ago, 
cottonseed, except for planting purposes, was 
a waste product. Now, cottonseed provides 
numerous commercial products and brings 
the farmers more than half a billion dollars 
annually. More than 400 establishments are 
engaged in the crushing of cottonseed, and 
these mills produce annually more than one 
billion pounds of cottonseed oil, three bil- 
lion pounds of cake and meal, and over 500 
million pounds of linters. From these prod- 
ucts are made many valuable articles: Cotton- 
seed oil is used to manufacture margarine 
and other cooking fats; cottonseed meal be- 


comes one of our leading high protein ani- 
mal feeds; linters furnishes a raw material 
for the manufacture of explosives, mat- 
tresses, and other articles. 

Wartime experience has demonstrated the 
importance of fats and oils for food, feed, 
and raw materials. As a food and as a feed, 
fats and oils provide the energy to operate 
the animal machine. 

Our fats and oils come from many sources 
and many climes. Out of the Arctic, comes 
whale oil; out of the tropics, coconut oil, 
palm oil and babassu oil; and from the tem- 
perate areas we obtain cottonseed, linseed, 
peanut and many other oils. From our own 
land, we secure butter, lard, cottonseed oil, 
peanut oil, corn oil, linseed oil, soybean oil ; 
from Asia and the Far East, we receive coco- 
nut oil, palm oil, teaseed oil, and tung oil; 
and from South America come babassu oil, 
castor oil and linseed oil. Some fats and 
oils are of animal origin, others are derived 
from plant sources. Butter, lard, tallow, 
whale oil, etc., are derived from animals, 
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while coconut, castor, linseed, cottonseed, 
palm, olive, soybean, and peanut oil are of 
plant origin. 

Edible fats and oils occupy an important 
place in the everyday lives of all of us. Per 
capita, our consumption of edible fats and 
oils totals about 50 pounds annually, or one- 
seventh of a pound per day. Butter is one 
of our leading fond the per capita con- 
sumption being about 17 pounds per annum. 
Lard and similar cooking fats are essential 
foodstuffs for practically every household, 
and the consumption by the average family 
totals about 100 pounds annually. 


Tallow, coconut oil, palm oil, tung oil, 
linseed oil, and fish oils are largely used for 
inedible purposes, although the sciences of 
physics, chemistry, and biology have suc- 
ceeded in making every one of the fats and 
oils obtained from different sources inter- 
changeable and substitutable to a large de- 
gree. Tallow, coconut and fish oils constitute 
the principal raw materials for the manufac- 
ture of soap, and the per capita consumption 
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of these oils amounts to about 15 pounds 
annually. Drying oils such as Chinese wood 
or tung oil, linseed oil, castor oil, and soy- 
bean oil are essential ingredients used in the 
manufacture of paints, varnishes, and lino- 
leum. Other oils find many specialized uses. 
Teaseed is necessary for the lubrication of 
marine engines; palm oil is required for the 
manufacture of tin plate; cod liver and other 
fish oils are valuable parts of our diets be- 
cause of their vitamin contents; palm and 
other oils are used in the manufacture of 
printing inks, textiles, etc. 

Official statistics are collected quarterly on 
more than sixty fats and oils or their by- 
products. Because of the complex machinery 
necessary for the processing and manufacture 
of fats and oils, the number of factories 
engaged in the processing and manufacture 
of fat and oil products is not large; i.e., less 
than 4,000. From these factories fats and 
oils emerge in many forms in more than one 
thousand products. 


Mineral Industries in the United States 
By Dr. Oscar E. Kiessling, Chief, Division of Basic Materials 


Tr abundance and variety of the min- 

eral resources of the United States, the 
great efficiency with which they are ex- 
ploited, and their central location with re- 
spect to the major theaters of war, place this 
country in a strategic position to serve as an 
arsenal for the democracies of the world 
fighting aggression. The mineral industries 
of the United States are a dominating factor 
in the present world-wide military struggle 
as well as in peace-time trade. 


Mineral Products 


The crude-petroleum and natural-gas in- 
dustry, ranking as the country’s leading min- 
eral industry from the standpoint of value of 
products, establishes the United States as the 
world’s principal petroleum producer ; petro- 
leum wells in the United States accounted 
for about three-fifths of the estimated world 
production of crude petroleum in 1939. The 


United States is also the principal producer 
of copper, lead, zinc, iron, molybdenum, and 
sulfur. Development of domestic potash re- 
serves in recent years has ended former de- 
pendence upon imports for supplies of this 
important fertilizer material. Mines in the 
United States are also major contributors to 
the world’s supply of coal, silver, mercury, 
fluorspar, and phosphate rock. 

The 1939 Census of Mineral Industries 
marked the completion of 100 years of sys- 
tematic decennial surveys of the Nation's 
mineral products. Census figures collected 
during the period show a record of continu- 
ous development and exploitation of vast 
domestic mineral resources—a record of 
progress in mining that has kept pace with 
the rising demands that accompanied the 
Nation’s industrial development. The min- 
eral products covered by the census reports 
for 1840 included only coal, salt, stone, iron, 
lead, gold, and “other metals.” The 1939 
census covered over 50 mineral industries 
having products valued at over 3 billion dol- 
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"Men at Work” 


lars and employing over three-quarters of a 
million men. 

The century intervening between the sixth 
and sixteenth decennial censuses have seen 
the soft-coal industry expand from one that 
in 1840 employed less than 4,000 men to 
one that in 1939 had products valued at over 
$730,000,000 and employed over 370,000 
men. The anthracite industry in 1840 em- 
ployed only 3,000 men; in 1939 it furnished 
a livelihood to almost 83,000 men and had 
products valued at about $190,000,000. Gold 
production a century ago employed only a 
little over 1,000 men and products obtained 
were valued at little over one-half million 
dollars; in 1939 the gold industry had an 
out-put valued at over $114,000,000 and 
employed more than 20,000 men. Products 
of the stone industry in 1840 were valued at 
less than $4,000,000 compared with $117,- 
000,000 in 1939. 

Production of mineral fuels represents the 
largest segment of the mineral industries. In 
1939 the production of bituminous coal and 
lignite, anthracite, crude petroleum, natural 
gas, and natural gasoline accounted for over 
three-fourths of the total number of men 
employed and about three-fourths of the total 
value of products of all mineral industries. 


Metal mining, the next largest group of 
mineral industries, accounted in 1939 for 
products valued at $515,000,000 and em- 
ployed more than 88,000 men. Products of 
the iron-ore industry were valued at about 
$151,000,000 and employment amounted to 
more than 20,000 men. The copper-mining 
industry had products valued at $142,000,- 
000 and employed almost 24,000 men. Other 
metal-mining industries in the United States 
ranked according to the value of their prod- 
ucts in 1939 were gold, lead and zinc ore, 
silver ore, molybdenum ore, tungsten ore, 
bauxite, mercury, vanadium and uranium, 
manganese ore, titanium ore, chromite, and 
antimony ore. 


Non-Metallic Minerals 


The nonmetallic-mineral industries, ex- 
cluding fuels, had products valued at $314,- 
000,000 and employed almost 81,000 men 
in 1939. The stone industry, the largest of 
the group, had products valued at $117,- 
000,000 and employed about 37,000 men. 
Products of the sand and gravel industry 
were valued at over $69,000,000; the sulfur 
industry, about $32,000,000; the clay indus- 
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Welding Flashes on Water Front 


tries, about $23,000,000; the potash indus- 
try, $14,000,000 ; and the phosphate-rock in- 
dustry, over $12,000,000. Other nonmetal- 
lics produced in 1939 included rock salt, 
glass sand, foundry sand, gypsum, fluorspar, 
talc, soapstone, pyrophyllite, natural sodium 
compounds, native asphalt, fuller’s earth, 
barite, diatomite, magnesite, natural abra- 
sives, feldspar, pyrites, asbestos, tripoli, peat, 
mica, greensand, vermiculite, kyanite, anda- 
lusite, dumortierite, graphite, lithium miner- 
als, Iceland spar, and pinite. 


Output per Worker 


Output per worker has increased steadily 
through the years in almost all mining indus- 
tries. In the copper-ore industry ore mined 
per man-shift worked increased from little 
more than one-half ton in 1880 to over 10 
tons in 1939. The worker in copper-ore 
mining in 1939 produced in one hour more 
than twice the quantity of ore obtained dur- 
ing a whole shift by the worker in 1880. 
In the iron-ore industry average output of 
merchantable ore per man-shift increased 
from less than 1 ton in 1880 to about 11 
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tons in 1939. In bituminous-coal and lignite 
mining the average output of coal per man- 
shift increased from less than 2 tons in 1880 
to over 5 tons in 1939. Technologic ad- 
vances in such phases of mining as machine 
cutting, drilling and blasting, mechanical 
loading and hauling, and the increased use 
of electric power have been major factors in 
increasing output per worker in the mineral 
industries. During the 20-year period from 
1919 to 1939 the horsepower rating of 
power equipment per wage earner employed 
in mineral industries (other than the crude- 
petroleum, natural-gas, and natural-gasoline ) 
increased from 54 to over 14. From 1880 
to 1939 the rated horsepower of power 
equipment per wage earner in the copper-ore 
industry increased from a little over 2 to 
about 32 and, in the iron-ore industry, from 
less than 1 to over 28 horsepower. 

The 1840 census report on mines was con- 
fined to a few selected items of information 
such as quantity and value of mineral pro- 
duced, number of men employed, and capital 
invested. The census volume for mineral in- 
dustries in 1939 will contain far more facts 
covering such aspects of the mineral indus- 
tries as quantity and value of minerals pro- 
duced; number of persons employed; man- 
shifts and man-hours worked at mines and 
plants; hours of employment per day and 
per week; number of days operations were 
active; number of shifts worked per day; 
amounts spent for wages, salaries, supplies 
and materials, fuel, electric energy, and con- 
tract work; cost of buildings, machinery, and 
equipment erected or installed during the 
year; number and horsepower rating of 
power equipment; quantities of fuels and 
electric energy consumed; and number and 
type of mechanical-power loading machines. 


Foreign Trade Statistics 
By Bernard Barton, Chief, Division of Foreign Trade Statistics 


Tie collection and compilation of United 

States foreign trade statistics was inaug- 
urated in 1789 and is thus one of the oldest 
of the Census functions. The Division of 


Foreign Trade Statistics, until recently under 


the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, is responsible for the collection, clas- 
sification, tabulation and publication of these 
data on a monthly as well as an annual basis. 

In 1789 foreign trade information was 
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principally confined to import data, the com- 
pilations being prepared for revenue account- 
ing purposes. Export cargo data was esti- 
mated by Masters of vessels until 1820 when 
specific information was first required. Ship- 
ments by rail were not included until 1893 
and complete coverage on shipments by air 
was not affected until recently. 

The present coverage is almost complete 
on commercial transactions. Commodities 
excluded from export statistics are primarily 
those consigned to United States government 
agencies abroad, as well as those shipped on 
army and navy transports. Import accounts 
exclude baggage and appraisal entries valued 
at less than $100. 

The source documents for foreign trade 
statistics are the shipper’s export declaration 
and the import entry. These documents filed 
with Collectors of Customs throughout the 
country are forwarded to the tabulating sec- 
tion of the Division of Foreign Trade Statis- 
tics, located in the New York Customhouse. 
Here the information on the documents is 
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coded, machine tabulating cards punched, 
and the tabulations prepared and then for- 
warded to the Washington Office for publi- 
cation and distribution. 

The most complete publication of United 
States foreign trade statistics is the annual 
report entitled Foreign Commerce and Navi- 
gation of the United States, which was first 
issued in 1821. At present, this publication 
contains information on the imports of 5300 
commodities, according to country of origin. 
Similarly, export data classified according to 
approximately 2500 commodity categories 
are shown according to country of ultimate 
destination. Data on both exports and im- 
ports are also shown according to the 49 
United States Customs Districts of entry or 
clearance. 

Monthly statistics are released in the form 
of printed and mimeographed statements 
showing commodity totals, country totals 
and, for the majority of commodities, infor- 
mation by commodity and country of origin 
or destination. 





Docks and Steamers, Derricks and Men Are All Counted 
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Use of Foreign Trade Data 


In peace time the chief value of export 
statistics is to the exporter, who is anxious 
to know the shifts in demand for his prod- 
ucts in the foreign market. This informa- 
tion on foreign sales is not prepared in the 
commodity detail currently being provided 
for sales in the domestic market. From the 
point of view of the government, it is essen- 
tial that those who formulate foreign policy 
are currently informed of the interdepend- 
ency of this country and other countries on 
foreign trade. 

This measure of the degree of dependency 
of one country on another becomes even 
more important in war time. During the 
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present war, the economic aspect of warfare 
is closely related to military operations. 

It is, therefore, essential in the planning 
of war strategy that information regarding 
our export and import trade be made avail- 
able to those who are formulating economic 
policies designed to restrict the operations of 
the enemy and to assist our allies. 

Another aspect of the importance of for- 
eign trade information in war time is evi- 
denced by the restrictions which have been 
placed upon the publication of these data by 
all foreign countries. This restriction regard- 
ing United States foreign trade figures was 
made effective for all United States export 
and import figures within a few days after 
the outbreak of war with the Axis powers. 


Significant Facts About State and Local Government 


By Chester E. Rightor, Chief Statistician, Division of 
State and Local Government 


6 ben Bureau of the Census, through its 
Division of State and Local Govern- 
ment, is filling the need for comprehensive 
statistical data on governmental activities at 
the State and local levels. The Division 
issues recurrent reports, which include (a) 
the decennial canvass on wealth, public debt, 
and taxation; (b) annual publications on 
State and local government debt, on State 
tax collections, and on the detailed finances 
of States and of cities over 100,000 popula- 
tion; (c) the quarterly reports of public 
employment; (d) the annual reports on State 
and city election proposals; and (e) special 
studies published from time to time on sub- 
ects of particular interest in the field of State 
and local finance, such as State and city pen- 
sion systems and assessed valuations. 
The foregoing compilations of data have 
revealed significant facts concerning State 
and local governmental activities. 


Public Services Expand 


(4 and b). The expansion of public serv- 
ices on all levels of government during the 
past decade has been the most important 
single development revealed in the compila- 


tion and study of governmental financial 
data. Despite the fact that some governmen- 
tal activities have tended to gravitate to the 
Federal Government, both State and munici- 
pal expenditures have steadily increased. 
Cost payments—comprised of payments for 
operation, interest, and capital outlays— 
represented in 1939 a four-billion-dollar 
business on the State level and almost a 
three-Lillion-dollar business for cities over 
100,000 population. Operating costs of 
State and local governments, which consti- 
tute the major cost payment, reflect the rapid 
expansion of public services in the rising 
expenditures for long-established functions 
and in the added costs of comparatively new 
functions. 

The most striking rise of importance oc- 
curred in the function of charities, which by 
1939 constituted 25.per cent of State operat- 
ing costs and 18 per cent of the operating 
costs of the cities over 100,000 population. 
Supporting public school systems is also a 
function of chief importance, ranking first in 
municipal costs and second in State expendi- 
tures. While highways and unemployment 
compensation benefits were the third largest 
items of expense of the States—each account- 
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ing for 13 per cent of total operating costs— 
public safety, which consists mainly of police 
and fire protection, placed third in municipal 
costs—requiting 16 per cent of total operat- 
ing costs. When these major functions of 
the States and municipalities have been fi- 
nanced, 75 cents of each dollar of State 
operating costs and 62 cents of each munici- 
pal dollar of operating expenditures have 
been paid out. 

In order to finance the expanded public 
services, State governments collected over 
3¥, billion dollars in 1939, and the revenues 
of the cities over 100,000 population 
amounted to almost 3 billion dollars. Ac- 
cording to the latest estimate State collec- 
tions of taxes alone in 1941, almost 44 bil- 
lion dollars, nearly equalled the total yield 
of revenues from both taxes and nontaxes 
collected in 1939, reflecting the acceleration 
of business and national defense activities. 
Increased operating costs have necessitated 
the use of new additional sources of revenue. 
Sales taxes have become the most lucrative 
source for States, producing almost 30 per 
cent of total State revenue in 1939 compared 
with an almost negligible proportion in 
1932. For fiscal year 1941 sales taxes had 
jumped four hundred million dollars above 
1939 collections, an increase of 28 per cent 
in yield. Unemployment compensation taxes, 
among the most recent fiscal innovations, 
ranked second, bringing in 17 per cent of 
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total revenues in 1939. Annual collections 
of this tax were 80 million dollars higher in 
1941 than 1939, an increase of 10 per cent. 
Other productive sources, all attaining in- 
creasing significance within the past decade, 
were Federal grants, income taxes, shared 
taxes, business and motor-vehicle license 
taxes. Municipal governments continued to 
derive about two-thirds of their revenues 
from general property taxes—long the bul- 
wark of municipal finance. State and Fed- 
eral grants were the main additional source 
of municipal revenues, upon which the cities 
recently have come to depend. 

Concomitant with rising expenditures and 
increased revenues is the added burden 
placed on the taxpayers. On an average basis, 
each individual was responsible in 1939 for 
providing the State governments with $36.54 
in revenues. For those individuals residing 
in the cities over 100,000 population an ad- 
ditional average for municipal collections of 
$73.93 must be added. 

To measure the fiscal soundness of a gov- 
ernmental unit, a knowledge of the liabili- 
ties of the unit is needed. The Division of 
State and Local Government presents current 
statistics on total State and local public debt. 
Latest estimates reveal that State and local 
public debt in 1941 amounted to $20,183,- 
000,000—$152 per capita or $2 less than 
corresponding per capita debt in 1940— 
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which indicated a reversal of the upward 
trend of the pre-defense period. A relatively 
stationary State and local debt load is pic- 
tured against a background of rapidly rising 
Federal debt because the brunt of defense 
finance is borne by the National Govern- 
ment. Gross State debt decreased 4 per cent 
between 1940 and 1941, contrasted with an 
increase of 22 per cent during the 8-year 
period, 1932-1940. 


‘Public Em ployment 


(¢) Quarterly surveys of nonschool pub- 
lic employment and agen of States, cities, 
counties, and townships and national esti- 
mates of public employment on all levels 
of government reveal significant data on 
amounts, character, and trends of public 
personnel. 

Five and one-third million public em- 
ployees earned $621 million in the month of 
January 1941. Three and one-quarter mil- 
lion of these employees worked for State 
and local governments and received $381 
million in the month. Total public wage 
and salary expenditures in 1941 comprised 
one-sixth of the nation’s nonagricultural 
wage payments. Most numerous of all State 
and local employees were one and one-third 
million teachers and other school employees. 
Seven States alone—California, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania—accounted for almost half 
the total number of State and local public 
employees and for over half of the January 
payroll. American government pay rolls— 
Federal, State, and local—amounted to only 
$4.72 per capita in the month of January, 
as compared with a total of all governmental 
costs per capita of $14.85 for the month. 

Average earnings of city employees 
amounted to $116 during January, of State 
employees, $114; of county employees, 
$103; and of townships, $28. Important 
functions and the proportional amount of 
total State, City, and county personnel re- 
quired for their operation were as follows: 
public works (including streets, highway, 
sewers, waste removal) 25 per cent; general 
administrative, legislative, and judicial, 15 
per cent; public hospitals, 12 per cent; 
police, 10 per cent; public-service enter- 
ptises, 10 per cent; fire, 7 per cent, all other, 
21 per cent. 
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State and City Election 
Proposals 


(2) A study of State and city election 
proposals revealed that in the States during 
1941, three and one-half million voters 
marked ballots in 7 States, approving 80 of 
82 constitutional changes proposed to them. 
The outstanding feature of the 1941 State 
elections was the fact that of the 83 pro- 
posals submitted by the various States, 70 
were submitted by a single State—Georgia— 
all being proposed amendments to Georgia's 
constitution. 1941 not being an election 
year, fewer proposals were voted upon than 
in 1940; however, a large number of the 
proposals submitted to the voters were ap- 
proved in 1941—the odd-numbered year 
when fewer general elections are held—than 
in 1940—a regular election year, when can- 
didate competition is keen. In the cities pre- 
liminary returns to the 1941 inquiry on city 
election proposals for cities over 25,000 
show that in 97 municipal elections, voters 
considered 284 propositions affecting the 
conduct of civic affairs. National defense, 
ultimately to insure se continuance of demo- 
cratic privileges, played its in these elec- 
taeck te addition - ps 4 proposals on 
charter amendments, bond-issues, and tax 
levies, some municipal proposals concerned 
bond issues for airports, reinstatement privi- 
leges to city employees called into the United 
States military service, barring from city jobs 
persons endorsing un-American doctrines, 
and conveying city land to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for use relative to the defense effort. 


Employee Pension Systems 


(e) The recent special study of employee 
pension systems of States and cities over 
100,000 population reveals that in cities 
complete pension systems or partial retire- 
ment plans of some type were in operation 
in all the cities over 100,000 population in 
1938, but that despite this appearance of 
uniform adoption, city pension systems were 
irregular in their scope. Partial coverage in 
many of the ninety-four cities left large 
groups of city employees without pension 
protection. 

Assets of $617 million belonged to pen- 
sion funds of 87 large cities. The remain- 
ing 7 cities lacked reserve assets, although 
earnings on investment of pension reserves 
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Sales and Property Taxes Are. Lucrative on New York's 42d Street 


were at the average rate of 3.9 per cent, pro- 
ducing $28 million in 1938; over half of 
city pension receipts were furnished by the 
taxpayers out of general city funds and one- 
quarter of pension revenue was derived from 
employee assessments. Of the 347 pension 
systems in the 94 cities over 100,000 popula- 
tion, 150 were financed wholly or partially 
from current funds. The remaining majority 
of systems were financed, however, through 
pension reserve funds. 

City pension payments to beneficiaries 
totaled $84 million in 1938 and constituted 
a sum equal to 15 per cent of total city 
pension assets. 

In State governments, all but five States 
made some type of provision for pensioning 
some group of public employees in 1938. 
Only 30 States, however, maintained pension 
reserve funds for this purpose and only half 


of the 30 States had accumulated assets for 
both State and local public employees. 

Earnings of $28 million were realized in 
1938 on $684 million of State pension 
assets, a return of 4.1 per cent on invest- 
ments. Employees contributed 38 per cent 
of the total $128 million of State ion 
receipts and the taxpayer was charged for 30 
per cent of the total receipts. 

Benefit payments of $45 million to bene- 
ficiaries by 40 States represented payments to 
retired State employees in 38 States and to 
local employees in 24 States, State payments 
for local employees being the larger of the 
two expenditures. State administered systems 
for the benefit of local government em- 
ployees are increasing in popularity as a 
method of spreading costs over a wider base 
and all types of State and city pension, in- 
cluding locally administered plans have 
grown rapidly during the past two decades. 








Pictures illustrating these articles have been supplied through the courtesy of the United 
States Bureau of the Census, the WPA of New York City, the Northern Pacific Railway, 
and the New York Public Library. 











Out of the Ruins 


The top picture shows all that was left of the North District Branch Library, Bristol, 
England, after the German raiders had passed over last spring; below is the new interior, 
as recently reconstructed. These photographs, which tell their own story, were supplied 
to us through the courtesy of May Lamberton Becker. 











Gift Horse 


By Herbert L. Howe * 


“THROUGHOUT the country thousands 

of librarians are having the time of 
their lives sorting books that are coming 
into local headquarters in the Victory Book 
Campaign. Having sorted some 250,000 
gift books myself during the past four years, 
I know that they are in for a lot of fun. A 
roped carton arrives and you fumble at it 
feverishly, not knowing whether you are 
going to scoop up pay dirt in the form of 
the latest mystery or a complete set (un- 
bound) of women’s pink underthings— 
size 40! 

So far as I know, the American Merchant 
Marine Library Association has never asked 
the general public for anything but books, 
magazines, and money. Here are some of 
the things we got (but seriously!) when we 
asked for good books: 

Women’s hosiery, 
Dresses, hats, 

Old newspapers, 

A piano, 

Spats, 

A pin ball game 
And a rubber tree, 
An overcoat (that 
Won't fit me!) 
Broken down radios, 
Cracked violins, 
Pipes and pencils, 
Parasols, pins, 

A reducing machine, 
(I swear by Apollo! ) 
A wooden keg that 
Was all too hollow! 


I'm sticking around, confident that any 
day now somebody will give us Ann Sheri- 
dan, or at least a John Powers model! 

The old proverb about not looking a gift 
horse in the mouth is found in all litera- 
tures and is probably known to all people. 
Adam started it by not examining the apple 
before he bit into it. 

I recommend that librarians do look this 
gift horse in the mouth, for even in the 
realm of the printed word, I venture to pre- 
dict that they will find some items that will 
jar them out of a year’s growth. Ours have 
ranged from a typewritten essay by a high 
school student on the Theory of Relativity 





* Librarian, American Merchant Marine Library, New 
York City. 


to the Journal of the Board of Education of 
the City of New York for 1914 (with the 
boards off). I cite these items with con- 





Binoculars! S’help me! 


siderable justification and serious intent. I 
want to ease the shock for the harassed li- 
brarian who is confronted, over the tele- 
phone, with a choice between a dog collar 
and a bow! of goldfish. 


Snap Judgment 


But to get back to the books—they will 
pour in by the thousands, and the librarian 
who can manage to keep up with them so 
that they will not accumulate in hopeless 
piles will be smart or lucky, or both. For 
they will all have to be sorted, they will all 
have to be looked in the mouth and weighed 
in the balance of the librarian’s judgment 
of what will be usable and what will not. 
When the librarian is confronted with the 
job of sorting a great many books in the 
limited time he or she will have to give to 
it, the decision will have to be based on 
snap judgment. I doubt if anyone could 
sort them as fast as they will have to be 
sorted without making some mistakes. Some 
books will be discarded which should not be, 
some that ought to be corralled with the 
goats will be herded with the sheep. Some 
first editions having extra value will be 
placed in service or discarded as junk. 

But I make no doubt that the librarians 
will do a really good job of it, on the whole, 
for they will realize that the problem of 
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book sorting is no different, fundamentally, 
from the general problem of book selection ; 
that book sorting zs book selection. If some- 
one points out that in a book campaign you 
take what you get instead of what you order, 
I would remind him that you cannot always 
order the book you want, even if your li- 
brary has an adequate book fund, which 
most libraries do not. Sometimes the book 
you would like to order is out of print, or 
is not yet in print; sometimes it must be 
ordered from a country which is at war. 
Often the final decision represents a com- 
promise of some sort. Add to this the fact 
that good publicity and good public relations 
in a book campaign will go far towards 
bringing in the type of book you want, and 
book sorting becomes even closer to being 
book selection. 

I shall not bore you, who know more 
about it than I do, then, with a treatise on 
book selection. But I hope I may be for- 





given for re-emphasizing just one point 
which, no matter how often it has been 
made before, can never be stressed too much, 
in my humble opinion. And this is the im- 

rtance of cnlnasiilies the community 
or which the books are selected. Librarians 
deal with people and books, and I place 
people first. A practising librarian who 
knows all about books and knows or cares 
little about people, will be as inadequate as 
a physician who knows all about medicines 
and nothing about his patients. Whatever 
success the old country doctor had was cer- 
tainly due to his intimate knowledge of 
his people and not to any super-abundance 
of up-to-date medical information. Today 
modern medical practice supplements (and 
unfortunately it sometimes supplants) this 
intimate knowledge of the patient with sulf- 


anilamides and other products of modern 
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medical research. May we, as professional 
librarians, here highly resolve, that the dif- 
ficult task of keeping up with the most 
modern developments of the bookman’s 
world, shall not blur our image of the 
human beings whom we are trying to serve. 

This takes on a new significance now, too, 
for the training camps and armed ships of 
a nation at war are not communities with 
which any librarian has had a great deal of 
experience. America has had no such com- 
munity since 1918 and even so, I question 
whether the training centers and armed ships 
of 1918 have very much in common, either 
from a psychological or technological point 
of view, with those of 1941. 

I shall put forward with considerable 
hesitation then, some results of a continu- 
ous reading study of American Seamen 
which we have been doing here at the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine Library. Its inade- 
quacy, its vulnerability will be too apparent, 
even though it does not purport to prove 
anything. We use it, along with several 
other data, as a general guide. As such, it 
might be of some small value. 

Seamen come into our open-shelf libraries 
and borrow books which they take to sea 
with them. During the two years, 1939 and 
1940, they borrowed 18,600 books on indi- 
vidual loan. The subject matter of these 
18,600 books was correlated with a home 
made list of 29 subject headings which, 
despite their obvious faults, seemed to cover 
the ground for us in a workable manner. 
These results are shown in the following 
table. 

The most important limitation of this 
analysis is that it involves only 3,166 sea- 
men, i.e., those who were sufficiently inter- 
ested in books to make a trip to the library 
to obtain them. In the case of tanker sea- 
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Resk FICTION NON-FICTION TECHNICAL 
1 Miscellaneous 
5,664 
2 Mysteries 2,238 , , , 
3 Marine Engineering 1,316 
4 Seamanship 1,198 
5 History, Biography 1,181 
6 Sea stories 922 
5 Travel 800 
8 Westerns 747 
9 Navigation 728 
10 Books on the sea 686 
11 Science 533 
12 Social science 509 
13 Literature 433 
14 Psychology 260 
15 Philosophy 186 
16 Radio 182 
17 Vocations & trades 172 
18 Languages 139 
19 Ship construction 129 
20 Hygiene & First aid 106 
21 Sports & games 78 
22 Religion 72 
23 Maritime law 71 
24 Fine arts 68 
25 Astronomy 54 
26 Poetry 40 
27 Cookery 39 
28 Labor 25 
29 Meteorology 24 
TOTAL 9571 5,263 3,766 
GRAND TOTAL 18,600 





men whose ships dock at Bayonne, N.J., this 
means a trip of 18 miles each way. A few 
people will travel that far for a book, but 
not many. I retreated in confusion from an 
analysis of my own reading when a bright 
beginning revealed the all too apparent cor- 
relation between the books I read and those 
that I could reach without getting out of my 
chair. 

As regards gift horses, the crank who in- 
sists that you should accept and use a thou- 
sand copies of a pamphlet revealing a new 
insight into the religio-medico-scientifico im- 
plications of ordinary beet juice in relation 
to what Mr. Ghandi said to Mr. Churchill, 
is, thank goodness, a rare phenomenon. 





From considerable experience with donors 
of books, I may say that almost all of them 
are earnest, unselfish people, whose only 
wish is to do good. When it is explained 
to them, diplomatically, of course, that a 
Boston telephone book printed in 1918 
would not be of any particular interest to an 
aviation mechanic from Texas in training at 
Chanute Field, Illinois, they can take it on 
the chin. 

Now finally, one bit of advice which 
might really be helpful to volunteer sorters! 
Don’t stop to read the books, or you'll never 
get through. Be a man! Keep ‘em flying! 
Just say, “J won't” and stick out your chin! 





Library of Congress Reorganized 


By Harry C. Shriver and Cedric Larson * 


CTOBER 1, 1941, marked the second 
anniversary of the active entry upon the 
duties of Librarian of Congress of Archibald 
MacLeish, and a survey of that institution 
shows the great transformation which Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 library has undergone in the in- 
tervening time. 

Since January 1, 1939, the Library of 
Congress has taken over and occupied its 
ten-million dollar annex, the finest library 
structure in the world. The collections have 
been expanded appreciably, and the entire 
Library administratively reorganized. 

So it is of more than passing interest to 
take an inventory and note the progress of 
the nation’s foremost library, our “‘super- 
university” as it is sometimes called. With- 
out the use of superlatives, such as would 
grace the vocabulary of a Florida real-estate 
salesman, it is difficult to present a graphic 
picture of the important role which the 
Library of Congress plays, culturally and 
technically, in our national life in this crucial 
hour. 

In 1899 when Dr. Herbert Putnam as- 
sumed his office of Librarian, the collections 
of the Library of Congress numbered 850,- 
000 printed volumes “in dire confusion, 
without space either for books or administra- 
tion, pal without adequate administrative 
force.” The forty years of the able admin- 
istration of Dr. Putnam might be summed 
up as the adolescent period in the Library's 
history—the decades when the collections 
were being built up to their present level of 
unsurpassed excellence and an expert staff 
was being trained to handle the almost un- 
believable variety of duties demanded by the 
myriads of details connected with this great 
culture center. 

When Archibald MacLeish assumed lead- 
ership on October 1, 1939, subsequent to 
being confirmed by the Senate in June of the 
same year, he took over an institution which 
had not only come of age, culturally speak- 
ing, but was the natural leader and model 
for the thousands of libraries in America 
and throughout the world. 


* Mr. Shriver is a member of the Staff of the Law 
Library in the Library of Congress; Mr. Larson, formerly 
on the Staff of the Library of Congress, now works in a 
national defense agency, 


A Great Investment 


To express the value of the institution 
which Mr. MacLeish heads in dollars and 
cents is hazardous if not somewhat futile. 
However, for certain statistical purposes the 
1941 valuation of the buildings, equipment 
and grounds of the two plants of the Library 
have been placed at approximately $20,000, - 
000 and its books 3 collections conserva- 
tively placed at $55,000,000, making a total 
minimum investment of $75,000,000 which 
America has in her national library. 

Among the treasures housed in the Li- 
brary of Congress are 6,375,000 printed 
books and pamphlets; millions of uncounted 
individual manuscripts filling more than 
three miles of shelving; 1,500,000 maps and 
views; 2,000,000 volumes and pieces of 
music; and 600,000 prints of all types; or a 
grand total of almost 10,500,000 items of all 
kinds. The Slavic Division ‘has the largest 
number of Russian books outside Russia, and 
the Division of Orientalia the largest num- 
ber of Chinese books outside the Far East. 
Among its precious rarities is a copy of the 
Magna Carta, a copy of the Gutenberg Bible, 
and 5,000 incunabula, besides the Constitu- 
tion and Declaration of Independence. 

But the Library of Congress must not be 
thought of as a glorified public library whose 
shelves bulge with amazing quantities of lit- 
erature. Its primary task as its name implies 
is to serve the many informational needs of 
Congress swiftly and efficiently, then the 230 
Governmental libraries in the surrounding 
areas, and finally the library world at large 
and American citizens and researchists. It 
might more accurately be described as a con- 
geries of specialized libraries, each with its 
own collection, reading room and processing 
techniques, rather than a single library. The 
various collections, however, are so organ- 
ized and cataloged as to form a unified 
encyclopedic collection. 

After becoming acquainted with the staff 
of some 1300 employees in the Library of 
Congress, in the autumn of 1939, through 
meeting them personally and in groups, Mr. 
MacLeish set out upon the difficult task of 
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“overhauling” the personnel system and ad- 
ministrative set-up. 

He appointed an “internal committee” 
composed of the Chief Assistant Librarian, 
and heads of the Accessions, Cataloging, 
Classification, Card and Union Catalog Divi- 
sions to make a thorough investigation and 
appraisal of the processing services. 

The conclusions of this committee under- 
scored the need for increased personnel and 
elimination of overlapping of effort in the 
library. The committee found that almost 
25 per cent of the estimated six million odd 
items in the library (exclusive of maps, 
music, manuscripts, and gy were not 
fully processed or indexed in the main li- 
brary catalog. They made the disconcerting 
disclosure that the arrearage of unprocessed 
books and pamphlets was piling up at the 
rate of 30,000 books and pamphlets per year. 

In the winter of 1940 Mr. MacLeish won 
his first notable victory as Librarian when 
he secured a record-breaking appropriation 
from Congress, after appearing before the 
House Subcommittee on the Committee on 
Appropriations. He was given an increase 
of more than $400,000 in the 1940-41 ap- 
propriation over the one granted the Library 
the previous year, the sums being $3,560,298 
and $3,107,707 respectively. The 1940-41 
budget authorized more than fifty new em- 
ployees for the staff. 

During 1940 various fact-finding groups 
delved into all aspects of the Library’s ad- 
ministrative and technical work. There was 
a committee of chiefs of the various Library 
of Congress processing divisions, assisted by 
technicians from other libraries, who impar- 
tially surveyed many activities of the library 
and made recommendations. The Bureau of 
the Budget sent some of their financial ex- 
perts to look into certain phases of the 
financial set-up of the library, and to suggest 
changes. 


The Librarian’s Committee 


Most far-reaching of all, however, was 
the so-called Librarian’s Committee, which 
worked from the middle of April to the end 
of May 1940, and submitted a confidential 
report of more than 300 pages of findings 
and recommendations. The Librarian’s Com- 
mittee, whose activities were made possible 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, consisted of Carleton B. Joeckel, 
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Professor of Library Science of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, chairman; Paul North Rice, 
Chief, Reference Department of the New 
York Public Library; Andrew D. Osborn, 
Chief of Serial Division of Harvard College 
Library. The committee was assisted by L. 
Quincy Mumford, then Executive Assistant 
in charge of the Preparation Division of the 
New York Public Library; Keyes D. Met- 
calf, Director of Harvard University Libra- 
ries; and Francis R. St. John, then Assistant 
Librarian of the Enoch Pratt Library in 
Baltimore. 

The findings and recommendations of 
these various committees furnished the basis 
of the administrative reorganization of the 
library. Although these investigations were 
conducted by experts representing different 
points of view, they achieved consent in one 
general criticism. This criticism took cog- 
nizance of the large number of units or divi- 
sions of which the library was formed and 
the absence of distinction of these units 
into groups having a common basis of 
similarity of function, and resulting lack of 
coordination. 

Acting upon the basis of these findings 
and recommendations, Mr. MacLeish issued 
a number of general orders during June and 
July 1940 which created three major depart- 
ments in the library: Administrative, Proc- 
essing and Reference. 

The Administrative Department brought 
together the various units sometimes known 
as the “housekeeping services,” and included 
such offices as Accounts Office, Disbursing 
Office, Mail and Delivery Service, Office of 
the Secretary, Office of the Superintendent of 
Library Buildings and Grounds, Personnel 
Office, Publications Office, and Supply Office. 
The Administrative Assistant to the Libra- 
rian, Verner W. Clapp, is director of this 
Department. 

The second major Department is the Proc- 
essing Department, and includes those tech- 
nical divisions concerned with the operations 
which prepare books for the shelves. This 
Department was established September 1, 
1940, and the services of the director, 
L. Quincy Mumford, were made available 
through the cooperation of H. M. Lyden- 
berg, then Director of the New York Public 
Library. The following divisions comprise 
this Department: Accessions, Descriptive 
Cataloging, Subject Cataloging, Catalog 
Preparation and Maintenance, and the Card 
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Above, a 1941 view of the new Annex; below, reading 
room of the new Hispanic Division; at left, Librarian 
of Congress, Archibald MacLeish. 
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Division. There are more than 400 em- 
ployees in this Department, which is charged 
with coordinating all work of acquisition 
and cataloging of books, and distribution of 
printed cards. 

For many years the processing operations 
of the Library of Congress had sorely been 
in need of revamping, for under the old 
arrangements material coming into the li- 
brary traveled considerable distance as it 
went back and forth from one unit to the 
next, with much waste motion. Under the 
new set-up the flow of material has been 
streamlined. Books coming into the library 
proceed with assembly-line efficiency through 
the various stages of accessioning or copy- 
right, cataloging and card-making. There is 
now no duplication of effort from the time 
they enter until they rest on the shelves. 

The work of the Card Division gives the 
Library of Congress a bond with all the li- 
braries in America, and it now has some 
6500 active subscribers to its service. The 
stock of cards representing several hundred 
thousand titles is now over 125,000,000. In 
the fiscal year 1940 its total sales were 
$333,909 for some 16,934,132 cards. Other 
cards distributed totalled 5,562,356, or a 
total distribution in 1940 of 22,496,488 
cards, 

The third and largest Department of the 
Library is the Reference Department, which 
includes the many reading rooms of the Li- 
brary, Union Catalog, Rare Book Collection, 
Hispanic Foundation, Photoduplication Serv- 
ice, Books for the Adult Blind, Legislative 
Reference Service, Library Fellowships, and 
the following divisions: Fine Arts, Periodi- 
cals, Documents, Smithsonian, Aeronautics, 
Manuscripts, Maps, Music, Slavic and Se- 
mitic Division. Director of the Reference 
Department is Dr. Luther H. Evans, who 
joined the Library of Congress staff as Di- 
rector of the Legislative Reference Service 
on December 1, 1939, and was made Chief 
Assistant Librarian eleven months later. Dr. 
Evans, who holds a Ph.D. from Leland 
Stanford Junior University was organizer 
and director of the Historical Records Sur- 
vey prior to joining the Library of Congress, 
and brought a wealth of administrative and 
organizing experience to his post. 
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Legislative Reference Service 


The Legislative Reference Service touches 
the work of Congress more intimately than 
any of the other divisions in the Library of 
Congress. This unique service is exclusively 
for solons of Capitol Hill, and is headed by 
Dr. Ernest S. Griffith. The 70 researchists 
in the Legislative Reference Service must 
make it their business to know the answers 
to any question which a Senator or Repre- 
sentative may hurl at them—they had 12,000 
official inquiries last year. 

The Legislative Reference Service can pre- 
dict the subject of the next oration of a 
member of Congress by the type of informa- 
tion he asks to be unearthed for him, and 
they must be ready to furnish everything 
from the chief export of Tasmania to the 
batting average of the Brooklyn Dodgers— 
only requests involving genealogy and cross- 
word puzzles are ruled out. 

The nature of Congressional requests 
sometimes taxes the ingenuity of Dr. Grif- 
fith’s researchists. One Congressman asked 
the staff to run down an appropriate poem 
to congratulate a constituent on the birth of 
twins. Not finding a suitable verse, one re- 
searchist with a flair for poetry, sat down 
and penned a poem, beginning: 

All hail the day when came your twins 

Straight down from heaven blue; 
You know they're free from all earth’s sins 
And rich in virtues true . . 


The poem was supplied and signed “Anon- 
ymous.” 

The Copyright Office and Law Library are 
not under the control of any of the three 
major Departments in the Library, as their 
work is too technical. The Copyright Office 
in 1940 received 176,997 registrations of all 
kinds, including 3013 motion picture films. 
It has a staff of about 150 employees. 

The Law Library in the Library of Con- 
gress is headed by Dr. John T. Vance. Its 
collection numbers some 463,000 books and 
items, which is second only to the Harvard 
Law Library in scope and size in America. 
The Law Library serves, as the national law 
library, not only Congress, but the Supreme 
Court, executive departments and agencies 
of the Federal government, the diplomatic 
corps in Washington, and the bench and bar 
generally throughout the United States. 
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Such is the new streamlined set-up of the 
Library of Congress to which Mr. MacLeish 
holds the reins. Under the new arrange- 
ment, five men report directly to him instead 
of the 50-odd under the old scheme. 

In July 1940 there were established five 
fellowships which the Library of Congress 
would award annually to young scholars who 
have finished their graduate work and begun 
specialization in their several fields, and able 
to judge the strength of the library's hold- 
ings in these fields expertly. Associate fel- 
lows were named in October 1940 from the 
members of the staff of the Library of Con- 
gress. The associate fellows were honorary 
in nature but had special qualifications in 
such fields as history, medicine, and radio. 
There were ten of these associate fellows, 
appointed for one year. 

As a ‘‘precautionary measure” the entire 
collections of the Library of Congress were 
surveyed and the most valuable books 
marked with a red eagle stamp, were spe- 
cially cataloged, and could be quickly re- 
moved in need of a sudden emergency, thus 
saving the real treasures of the Library. This 
is similar to a step taken by the British 
Museum in 1935. 


Personnel 


Mr. MacLeish has given every encourage- 
ment to personnel betterment in the Library 
of Congress. A new policy of promotions 
from within enables a man or woman to find 
a career in the Library of Congress, and an 
“in-service” training program teaches the 
neophytes the mysteries of librarianship. 

The Librarian has been gravely concerned 
over the comparatively low rate of salaries 
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in the Library of Congress and is trying to 
get Congress to remedy this condition—one 
of the reasons the library’s budgetary request 
for 1941-42 is over $4,000,000. As Mr. 
MacLeish pointed out to members of Con- 
gress at the budget hearing in 1940 the aver- 
age salary in the Library of Congress, for all 
grades of employment is $1948 as against 
$2110 in the National Archives; $2208 in 
the General Accounting Office; $2520 in the 
Patent Office; and $2667 in the Bureau of 
Standards. Almost 70 per cent of the staff 
in the library receive salaries of $1980 or 
below. There are 56 holders of graduate de- 
grees on the library staff, divided as follows: 
8 Ph.D.’s; 1 J.D.; 42 M.A.’s; 2 M.S.’s; 
2 L.L.M.’s; and 1 M.Ed. Holding a bacca- 
laureate degree is a prerequisite to employ- 
ment in most divisions of the Library, still 
there are more than 50,000 applications for 
employment on file. 

Since coming into the Library of Con- 
gress, Mr. MacLeish has written and pub- 
lished a continuous series of articles, poems 
and books. His epic poem America Was 
Promises was set to music by Nicolas Nabo- 
koff and broadcast in April 1940 as a feature 
of WABC’s “Workshop.” In the summer 
of 1940 the publication of The Irrespon- 
sibles was Mr. MacLeish’s protest against the 
lethargy shown by many American writers 
against the rising threat of fascism. In 1941 
two books, The American Cause and A Time 
to Speak came from the pen of the Librarian 
—the former the philosophy of American 
democracy and the latter a collection of his 
writings (prose) during the past decade. 

Under Mr. MacLeish’s intelligent leader- 
ship the Library of Congress promises to be- 
come a center of America’s cultural orbit. 





Victory Book CAMPAIGN ENROLLS VOLUNTEERS—AND VOLUMES 


' Pictured on the opposite page—On the steps of the New York Public Library: top right, ladies 
of 1918 bringing books for the armed forces; top left, some of their offerings; just below, part of 


the crowds that gathered in 1918 to hear programs and pleas for books. 


Center left, representatives 


of A.L.A. discussing plans for Victory Book Campaign, 1942: Paul North Rice, chief of Reference 
Department, New York Public Library; Althea Warren, librarian, Los Angeles Public Library, 
National Director of the Campaign; Clarence E. Sherman, librarian, Providence, R.1., Public Library. 
Right center, Sponsoring Committee of Victory Book Campaign: seated, left to right, John F. 
Hickey, USO, Campaign treasurer; Miss Warren; Dr. Harry A. Wann, USO, Campaign chairman; 
standing, Mr. Rice; J]. O. Thornton and William Hepner, American Red Cross; and Mr. Sherman. 
Two pictures at lower right show glimpses of the 1500 books donated to the Campaign by The 
Wilson Company. Lower left, members of the Philharmonic and conductor Fritz Busch (center, 


with coat) bring books for the Campaign to rehearsal. 


Bottom left, guests of honor look over 


volumes contributed by those attending the January Book and Author Luncheon; left to right, Karl 
Placht, president, American Booksellers Association; Miss Warren; Douglas Miller (You Can't Do 
Business with Hitler); Wilfrid Fleisher (Volcanic Isle) ; Edna Ferber (Saratoga Trunk) ; and Irita 
Van Doren, editor of Herald-Tribune “Books.” 
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Libraries and the War 


A STATEMENT OF LIBRARY POLICY BY THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


HE United States is at war. The coun- 

try requires of every profession as of 
every citizen, the utmost intelligence, realism 
and devotion. 

In a time of war there are certain duties 
which libraries can best perform. 

Every library must organize its services 
and expenditures without delay to meet the 
necessities of a nation at war. Each library 
activity must stand a double scrutiny. 

Will it contribute to victory? 

Will it help to make a better America? 

Will it help to make a better world? 
Whatever fails to meet this test must yield 
to things more urgent. 

More, not less, will be expected of the li- 
brary. It must meet new demands from 
men, women and children who are thinking 
about and working for their country’s wel- 
fare. The library will require better facili- 
ties, not poorer; more books, not fewer; and 
better work from every librarian. . 

Library budgets should be protected. Li- 
brarians should take full advantage of their 
opportunities for patriotic service and thus 
challenge an understanding public support. 
Economics must be achieved not by reduc- 
tion of library service as a whole, but by 
careful selection of the most useful services 
which demand emphasis, and by higher 
efficiency in operation. 

Officially or unofficially, every library must 
become a War Information Center in which 
are currently available the latest facts, re- 
ports, directories, regulations and instruc- 
tions for public use. The urgencies of war- 
time will frequently require immediate in- 
formation and quick decisions. The library 
must therefore step up the tempo of its serv- 
ice. It must foresee and prepare to meet 
such demands. 

The library must supply technical infor- 
mation to industrial defense workers and 


students. Treatises, manuals and periodicals 
must be given opportunity—by librarians— 
to expedite the production of war materials. 
Engineers, inventors and designers must be 
assisted—by librarians—to avoid doing over 
again what has already been well done and 


recorded. Foremen and instructors must be 
aided—by librarians—in avoiding slow and 
costly ways of training apprentices in matters 
that may be learned quickly from the printed 
page. 

The library must disseminate authentic in- 
formation and sound teachings in the fields 
of economics, government, history and inter- 
national relations. Because this is a war be- 
tween democracy and totalitarianism, it is a 
conflict of ideas, theories and political ideals 
as well as of military weapons. Ignorance 
of ideas, as of facts, may defeat the noblest 
intentions. The people of America, and not 
their soldiers and government officials alone, 
will make the final decision. To do this the 
people must not only be informed concern- 
ing the issues but must be alert to their sig- 
nificance and implications. The library, more 
than any other single agency, must aid them 
in this process. 

The library must make available valid in- 
terpretations of current facts and events. 
Manipulations of the truth for any rea- 
son, public hysteria or indifference, over- 
confidence or despair will impair the national 
war effort. The library can rt materially 
to combat such irrational attitudes by pro- 
viding not only trustworthy facts but rea- 
me interpretation. Freedom of inquiry is 
one of the basic freedoms which the Amer- 
ican people are again fighting to preserve. 
With such minor limitations as are occa- 
sioned by military necessity, librarians will 
protect the right of inquirers to find in the 
library material on all sides of controversial 
questions. 

The library must help and support post- 
war planning. Our nation now has a two- 
fold purpose—to win the war and with the 
victory to help establish a world order of de- 
cency, security and human dignity. Already 
some of the best minds in the country are 
dealing with postwar problems—plans for 
employment, security, and the upbuilding of 
America; the basic principles of interna- 
tional relations; the practical implications of 
human geography; the relations of the 

(Continued on page 469) 
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The Unadmitted Rule of Why Censor 


By David A. Kronick * 


HE librarian practises censorship, 

whether he wishes to or not, as a 
result of the limitations of his book fund. 
It is a censorship of omission rather than 
commission; a censorship implied in the 
necessity of sélecting from the thousands of 
titles which pour from the presses of the 
commercial publishers every year. It is a 
censorship practised entirely at second hand 
in distinction, for instance, to the power of 
censorship which the publisher exercises. 
The publisher possesses the power to select 
or reject the original manuscript, after due 
consideration supposedly to the libel and 
obscenity laws and the laws of his own 
conscience. Perhaps the use of the word 
censorship in connection with libraries is 
an abuse of the term; perhaps in the many 
discussions of the moral and ethical niceties 
concerned in censorship as they are related 
to library problems, the chase has been 
given to an elusive phantom which does 
not exist at all—as an influential factor in 
the library. 

Yet the problem, for it is definitely a 
problem and an important one, although 
it may not exist in the precise form dealt 
with in many previous discussions, merits 
the earnest attentions of the professions. 
It is a problem that is closely involved in 
many aspects of library policy; the criteria 
of book selection, the freedom of access 
to the literature of sex education, the prac- 
tise of library publicity (lack of publicity 
and difficulty of access may amount to 
censorship), the question of the library's 
attitude toward obscenity in literature, and 
many others. 


A Practical Basis for Discussion 


These various aspects of libra li 
have been Aemiied tibinn but the soma 
sion is pursued on a more profitable plane 
if the terms are more clearly defined at 
the outset; if the discussion is carried on, 
not in the abstract as an eternal and 
universal problem, but in practical relevance 
to the every day policies of the library. 





* Junior Assistant, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library. 


Do not just ask, “Why and how censor?” 
One of the questions which should be put 
is this one: Should the library buy books 
which are only to be, for one reason or 
another committed to languish in the 
dismal obscurity of the locked case, a place 
of incarceration and confinement which is 
also referred to as the “ice box” and the 
“cooler” ? 

Of course the broader phases of the 
subject must be considered also, as they 
impinge upon and influence library service 
and the library program. The library is 
the object of the convergence of many 
forces in the community which seek to 
impose their conception of what sort of 
book does or does not offend the ethical, 
the moral, or the aesthetic sense, church 
and political groups, women’s clubs, pres- 
sure groups of many kinds. This is a 
form of “censorship” which like that prac- 
tised by the publisher can also be charac- 
terized as extra-legal. The library by 
providing freedom of access to many differ- 
ent points of view should be a liberalizing 
force which insists upon the same academic 
freedom of discussion which is supposed to 
be accorded to institutions of higher learn- 
ing. This charge laid upon the library 
makes it necessary to resist the attempts 
to impose the often limited and intolerant 
views made by special groups. 


Political and Moral Censorship 


There exists “censorship” of many kinds, 
but they may on the whole be classified (it 
is a rough distinction) into political and 
moral censorship. There is, theoretically at 
least, pretty much of an agreement among 
librarians on the principle of free and 
unfettered discussion of political ideas, but 
there is sometimes a singular lack of under- 
standing about moral censorship or a con- 
fusion between the two. Many examples 
of the censorship of books in the past which 
might be considered due to the author's 
vigorous use of language or his disregard 
for the moral sensibilities of his times are 
really instances of political suppression. 
Boccaccio was frowned upon by certain of 
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his contemporaries not because he — 
flippantly and without moralizing about 
ar sas and its ramifications, but because 
‘he treated the religious hierarchy with an 
unseemly irreverence. 

This might be true because literacy was 
largely confined to a small select group 
who were it appears impervious to the 
pernicious effect of coarse language, or 
perhaps to the fact that women on the 
whole had not been admitted into the 
ranks of the unbenighted, and a writer 
didn’t have to behave as if there were 
ladies present. One critic in discussing 
the effect of the predominance of an audi- 
ence of women readers upon the nineteenth 
century American novel was almost moved 
to regret that they were ever initiated into 
the mysteries of reading. There is an 
element of injustice in this charge of course. 
The puritanical school which imposed upon 
literature the standard of the now (and it 
is suspected, even then) apocryphal idea 
of the pure, naive mind of the unmarried 
girl was composed of as many masculine as 
feminine adherents. 


Legal Censorship 


Legal censorship, censorship exercised by 
the state, as embodied in the libel and 
obscenity laws, and in such laws as the 
syndicalist laws in some states, plays a 
relatively unimportant part in this country, 
especially in literature, in comparison to 
the importance it plays in some other 
countries. The monumental decision of the 
United States District Court rendered 
December 6, 1933, by Judge John M. 
Woolsey lifting the ban on James Joyce's 
Ulysses was of historic importance in 
liberalizing the legal interpretation of 
obscenity and in permitting serious writers 
greater freedom of expression. 

It is a revealing coincidence that the week 
in which this decision was handed down 
saw also the repeal of the prohibition 
amendment and the return of the nation to 
what was hoped would be a self-imposed 
restriction instead of an enforced (within 
the powers of the law) prohibition. The 
unfortunate notoriety which such a signifi- 
cant addition to contemporary literature as 
Joyce’s Ulysses acquired may have attracted 
to it readers whose interests were not purely 
of the aesthetic or literary kind. But it is 
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sage true that if it were not for the 
an, it would have reached the attention of 
only the more adventurous and serious stu- 
dents of literature. An equally revealing 
example of the misplaced emphasis which 
unintelligent censorship places upon literary 
works is the Well of Loneliness ; which was 
a relatively obscure English work of fiction 
until the censors and the police officers 
publicized it as an affront to the dignity 
and well-being of society. 
“Censorship’—perhaps the word should 
be confined only to the power to forbid 
publication or distribution exercised by a 
legally constituted authority—is in this 
country to a large extent of the extra-legal 
or indirect kind, but it is none the less 
effective and often pernicious for all that. 


The Commercial Publisher 


The commercial publisher puts out his 
books for a market, or in library termi- 
nology, for a clientele that is in many 
respects similar to that of the public library, 
although by no means identical. The pub- 
lisher therefore acting in a system of free 
enterprise to satisfy the needs of his market 
(the economic terminology used here may 
not be entirely accurate) fills many of the 
needs of the patrons of the public library. 
That is, granted that he is capable of gaug- 
ing those needs accurately. (Our economic 
texts tell us that the producer either achieves 
a close proximation of that result or else 
surrenders that prerogative entirely.) The 
question that emerges here is whether li- 
braries should permit publishers to remain 
arbiters, after a fashion, of the public taste 
and whether the demands of the market are 
an adequate guide to the publication of good 
literature. 

Book publishers as well as some of the 
more progressive among librarians are learn- 
ing from our manufacturers of soaps and 
cereals that markets can be created as well 
as served, though they may not be as ready 
to use their knowledge to as meritorious 
ends. There are doubtless publishers even 
of the reputable kind who do not find it 
amiss to pander to the idly curious tastes 
of people who seek a perverted gratification 
from the printed page. There is one 
publishing company for instance which in 
some of its advertising matter can make 
the most innocent and elementary scientific 
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discussion of the lower forms of animal life 
seem like a detailed (“unexpurgated”) and 
lurid (“many illustrations included”) ac- 
count of the enormities of the most 
profligate of the Caesars. But on the whole 
it is probably true that publishers tend to err 
rather on the side of too great timidity than 
boldness in opposing the self-constituted 
overseers of the public morals. 

There used to be a curious social fiction, 
though it dies hard, that interest and 
curiosity about sexual matters was an 
indication of moral depravity and that the 
innocent young should be guarded zealously 
against the “facts of life.” The a 
of silence’ may not have had any influence 
on the reduction of the birthrate or in the 
elimination of vice and “‘illicit pleasures,” 
but it did promulgate and maintain many 
harmful notions which are slowly being 
dispelled by more scientific and rational 
thought about the question. There is a 
tendency today to recognize that interest in 
sex is merely a natural corollary of the 
normal functioning of the glands and the 
physiological mechanism, and that lack of 
it indicates not purity and moral elevation 
but a pathological condition. 


The contributions of Freud and his pre- 
cursors and followers in the field of sexology 
have created a minor revolution in society's 
attitude toward this question though their 
conquests are still being hotly contested. 
The greater freedom of discussion has not 
resulted in a moral laxness or in a general 
promiscuity that the attackers of Freud 
feared, but in healthier attitudes. In fact 
one of Freud’s critics insists that the sexual 
freedom which Freud aided in bringing 
about, not through his illuminating re- 
searches in the psychology of sex, but 
through his courage in bringing it out in 
the open, has been largely a conversational 
freedom, though it seems that this is not 
so much a charge as a tribute. Another 
question that might be asked is what posi- 
tion is the library taking; what effect has 
the question had upon its policy? 

The figure introduced into some of the 
most recent court cases on obscenity in litera- 
ture has been an intellectual concept which 
like the “economic man” exists largely in 
the minds of his creators. This figure is 
l'homme moyen sensuel as a standard to 
use in judging the psychological effect of 
language, in contradistinction to the ado- 
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lescent or the psychopathic which it seemed 
evident that the vice-reformers were taking 
for their standard. If the library elects a 
policy of denying its books which are ques- 
tionable as regards language or content to 
those who do not fulfill the requirements of 
such a standard, what tests shall it use? 


An Embarrassing Question 


The library serves a varied clientele com- 
posed of scholars and laymen, adults and 
adolescents, serious and idle readers. Shall 
the librarian ask his patron, are your inter- 
ests in this book entirely academic or are 
they those of idle and morbid curiosity? 
This is a rather embarrassing question and 
one which would undoubtedly be met by 
the most vociferous of denials; the louder 
the vociferation the less credible the denial. 
Or shall the library accept the limitations on 
sale and distribution which are in effect in 
the open market? 


There has been no attempt made here to 
answer the questions posed, nor have all 
the gens facets of the problem been 
stated. This has been merely an, perhaps 
ineffectual, but nevertheless earnest, attempt 
to indicate what course the discussion might 
pursue. One idea however can hardly be 
challenged, and that is that although the 
social amenities must doubtlessly be per- 
served, it must never be at the expense of 
intellectual honesty, scholarship, or the 
integrity of the arts. 





LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 


A STATEMENT OF LIBRARY POLICY 
By THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from page 466) 

United States to the whole world, and espe- 
cially to the other Americas. Ideas are seeth- 
ing, plans are beginning to take form. Li- 
brarians can help to prepare the American 
people for wise’ decisions on these momen- 
tous questions by making known factual 
information, sound ideas, and rational 
proposals. 

Finally, the library must help to relieve 
the strain of war, by maintaining its supply 
of recreational reading, for men and women, 
and especially for children. 








{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of the 
writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. Wilson 
Company.} 


Poets in Wartime 


NE of the peculiar phenomena of this war 

is that so far it has produced no war poetry 
worth mentioning. The English are showing a 
proper concern over this deficiency. James Agate 
has been vociferously calling on the younger gen- 
eration to produce a Rupert Brooke or be damned. 
Several well-known writers have taken up the 
subject for discussion in the Listemer. Robert 
Graves points out that “the army of World 
War II is not the amateur, desperate, happy-go- 
lucky, rag-time, lousy army of World War I. Its 
senior officers and N.C.O’s are practically all pro- 
fessionals; even its newest battalions are anything 
but ragtime; and it is being increasingly mecha- 
nized, and any eccentric behavior in officer or man 
is more sternly discountenanced than ever before 
in history.” 

Edwin Muir suggests that the war is occurring 
on too vast a scale for any individual to formu- 
late an adequate response to it. There is no 
symbol yet for the ultimate meaning of this war; 
it escapes definition and image. 

Stephen Spender believes that “the very silence 
of the poets may have its significance. They are 
silent perhaps because they feel that in a world 
of so much confusion, they cannot dupe people 
by spreading ideas that lack conviction or are un- 
true. They must stick to the certain but limited 
truth of their own experience. The war has no 
stage setting easily visualized by the imagination 
of the whole world. That does wot mean, of 
course, that Dunkirk, Crete, Russia, air-raids on 
great cities . . . may not produce descriptive 
poetry of a high order; they should certainly do 
so. But it will probably be a matter of time 
before the imaginations of the writers and audi- 
ence become familiar with the widely dispersed 
scene and movement of the war.” 

Of one thing we can be certain: there will be 
no war poetry until the imagination of the poets 
identifies itself with the will of the people in the 
prosecution of the war; until the vision of the 
poets can pierce through the murk and discern 
some palpable features, be they good or evil, of 
the world to come. 


The Paper Question 


More than one participant in the preceding 
discussion remarked dolefully that even if a new 
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Rupert Brooke or Wilfred Owen should emerge, 
there would be nobody in England to publish 
him. We in this country have little concept of 
the critical state of English publishing. The Edi- 
tor of the Library Review sums up the situation 
as follows: 


“The destruction of publishing houses in Lon- 
don by enemy attack is but one of the factors 
that has caused war-time difficulties in the book 
trade. The wreckage of premises and loss of stock 
will certainly continue to have repercussions, as a 
large number of editions of books were entirely 
lost, and many of them will not be reprinted. 
Some of these books were of value. Apart from 
that, there has been the difficulty of transport, and 
the paper shortage, while loss of staff owing to 
calling up has been a factor in the case. It is to 
be hoped that the Government may release more 
paper for the publishing trade. When one looks 
at the mass of circulars of no consequence that 
continue to be issued and to the waste of paper by 
Government bodies one reflects sardonically on the 
fact that the paper quota for books amounts to 
about 1 per cent of the paper available. Libraries 
of every character tell of enormously increased 
demands for books, while the bookshops them- 
selves are busier than ever in history. As the 
distribution of books is a social service, we trust 
the Government will realize the position and 
raise the quota to a point which may meet re- 
quirements. If this is not done quickly the book 
trade will contract, and will be unable to meet 
the public demand; while libraries of every kind 
will find their stocks becoming out of date, if not 
derelict.” 


Some English publishers are complaining that 
the Government, while restricting trade publish- 
ing to a minimum, still finds it possible to issue 
propaganda pamphlets and books in enormous 
editions. There are also the usual complaints 
about governmental waste. The Economist, that 
formidable old periodical, remarks acidly that it 
received nineteen copies of the same letter in the 
same mail from the same government bureau, ask- 
ing the Economist to cooperate and save paper! 

As Stanley Unwin, perhaps the best known of 
English publishers, comments: 


“Were books unnecessary all this would not 
matter, but the Government is wisely spending 
money to promote their wider distribution abroad. 
(‘Books are better than Good-will missions’), 
and the Army, Air Force and Navy are clamoring 
for them in ever-increasing numbers. What is 
needed is a realization of the truth of the Prime 
Minister's statement that ‘Books in all their va- 
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riety offer the means whereby civilization may be 
carried triumphantly forward,’ and a definite pro- 
mouncement that books are a necessity and not 
‘just another industry,’ let alone a luxury we can 
do without.” 

Meanwhile the Nazis continue to roll up titanic 
victories in their battle against the books. In 
England alone 10,000,000 books have been killed 
by their bombs. In Warsaw 1,000,000 books be- 
longing to the Roj Publishing House have been 
burned. In Czechoslovakia, reports Maurice Hin- 
dus, “truckloads of books by forbidden authors 
have been carted off to paper mills and turned 
into cellulose.” It is an old story. 

The answer of the democracies should be more 
books and, God willing, better ones! 


Letter from Farrell 


Concerning some animadversions of mine, in 
the November issue, on a curious editorial in the 
New York Times attacking realistic fiction as a 
kind of fifth-column activity, the novelist James 
T. Farrell writes pertinently: 

“I'm writing this note to remark on your piece 
in the Wilson Library Bulletin. 1 think that it 
was very timely and to the point. The Philistine 
density of Strunsky, who obviously wrote that 
nonsense in Topics of the Times, is beyond imag- 
ination. However, the fact that it was so obtuse 
doesn’t mean that it isn’t dangerous. It is such 
pieces which begin a process that prevents free 
discussion of the arts, and free creative effort. 
Again and again the serious realistic writer is 
framed by such people, and his work is totally 
misrepresented. Instead of looking into the ma- 
terial that the serious realist presents, these Philis- 
tines blame the ills of society on the writer. It 
is like blaming the doctor because there is a case 
of cancer. With such people still around, the 
fight for literary freedom isn’t at all won. After 
all, what Strunsky says is that we should all die 
for Tyrone Power, and for the world of cheap 
fantasy that permits and creates the phenomenon 
of Tyrone Power. It is, to say the least, insulting 
to any serious writer; it is, in fact, insulting in 
any serious civilized culture that the greatest news- 
paper in the world should have a columnist who 
writes such Philistine stupidities. When I first 
read this, I was quite angry, but I was in Cali- 
fornia, and didn’t bother to write the letter I 
planned to write to the Times. So I dropped the 
matter. But again, allow me to remark that I was 
pleased to read your piece. It was decidedly to 
the point.” 


Sine Qua Non 


My favorite philosopher of the month is Gar- 
rett Roberts, secretary-treasurer of the Weldon 
Roberts Rubber Company of Newark, N.J., manu- 
facturers of erasers. When, as a result of rubber 
priorities, his plant was forced to stop production 
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of erasers, Mr. Roberts made a public statement 
to the effect that rubber erasers are “‘absolutely 
essential” to the country’s war effort. With irref- 
utable logic he pointed out that they “save paper, 
for one thing,” and that “hardly a gun can be 
drawn for a machine gun or anything else where 
erasers are not vital to the process.” 

The tire problem is bad enough, heaven knows, 
but I never thought I'd live to see the day when 
I'd have to send my old erasers out to be re- 
treaded. 


Patients Speaking 


A new idea in hospital book lists is Patients 
Speaking, a mimeographed listing of books cir- 
culated in the hospitals of Minnesota, with un- 
censored comments by the patients who read them. 
Most of the comments were unsolicited and have 
a brutal frankness about them that some of our 
sugaty reviewers might profitably study. For ex- 
ample, after reading Hugh Walpole’s The Cathe- 
dral, a woman aged 69 (mental patient), ex- 
claimed, “Such a book! All such quarreling 
between ministers all of the time! No one could 
read all of that book.” 

For Irwin H. Hoover's 42 Years in the White 
House, authoritative praise came from a 54-year 
old male schizophrenic, who commented, “That 
was a swell book. I used to work there, and I 
was President too. This book tells everything 
I did.” 

Copies of Patients Speaking (not all the pa- 
tients are mental cases) are available from the 
Minnesota Association of Hospital, Medical and 
Institution Libraries, St. Paul Public Library, at 
25 cents each. 


The Free Flight Game 


The question we raised a couple of months 
ago—"If the Brooklyn Free Public Library can 
give away free airplane rides with books on avia- 
tion, why can’t other libraries award equally ap- 
propriate gifts to readers at large?”—has brought 
the following response from Earle F. Walbridge: 

“This Free Flight game of yours is a fascinat- 
ing one. Unfortunately one doesn’t know where 
to stop. In any case, here goes, subject to cen- 
sorship: 

“A hairnet with Windswept; a handful of 
mothballs with Saratoga Trunk; a tube of Un- 
guentine with The Sun Is My Undoing; a check- 
rein and spurs with My Friend Flicka; a bedroom 
suite with The Empty Room; an alarm clock with 
The Timeless Land; a bugle with Reveille in 
Washington; a roll of adhesive tape with The 
Wound and the Bow; a copy of Fortune with 
The Last Tycoon; a green carnation with Oscar 
Wilde and the Yellow Nineties; a barbaric yawp 
with American Giant; and a pint of blood with 
Murder for Pleasure.” 
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we and rumors of war are responsible for 
a decrease in the nation’s reading and for 
drastic changes in the types of books read during 
1941, according to the annual survey of reading 
interests by the American Library Association. 
The report is based on summaries by librarians in 
representative communities all over the country. 


The Association finds that readers have been 
thinking seriously about world conditions and the 
war, if their choice of library books proves any- 
thing; and that they have been thinking in terms 
of what might happen to them as the war pro- 
gresses. Shirer’s Berlin Diary was voted the most 
popular book of the year in all libraries respond- 
ing. 

The Norfolk (Va.) Public Library reported 
that books on the war abroad and happenings in 
the world at large were greatly in demand before 
December 8. Since then requests have been num- 
erous for books on home defense, particularly 
blackouts, shelters and fire-fighting. Before De- 
cember 8 no libraries excepting those in a few 
coastal cities reported any appreciable interest in 
defense measures. 


Next in demand to books about the war and 
world conditions come requests for books and 
material on jobs and defense industry. While 
there is some decrease in circulation in almost all 
libraries due to increase in employment and work 
hours, training and industrial centers report an 
all-time peak circulation of technical books. Ref- 
erence and reading rooms everywhere report an 
increase in use and in the number of questions 
asked. 


The Science and Engineering Department of the 
Denver Public Library is swamped with requests 
for books on defense industry from those who 
have jobs or expect to get them. Approximately 
75 per cent of their book circulation is in this 
field. Similar reports come from San Diego 
(Cal.), Portland (Ore.), Cleveland and other 
manufacturing cities. Emphasis just now is on 
machine shop practice, radio and aeronautics, with 
special demand in certain localities for books on 
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industries of local importance, such as mining and 
shipbuilding. 

While people in Cleveland have been reading 
fewer books than formerly, the Cleveland Public 
Library indicates that there is “an unprecedented 
increase in demands for Spanish and Portuguese 
grammars and books on Latin America. Also 
there has been a noticeable demand by refugees 
for American history. Books on handicraft and 
hobbies have fallen off greatly. Readers either 
haven't the time or can afford to buy the things 
they've been making for themselves. There is 
great interest in reading about practical farming 
and the back to the land movement, showing a 
realization and interest in preparing for the post- 
war years.” 

The Cincinnati Public Library sums up the situ- 
ation by pointing out that although the public is 
reading less, an analysis of circulation statistics 
shows a continuing trend along more serious lines. 
“Increased employment,” it states, “has always 
brought about a corresponding decrease in the cir- 
culation of fiction and the lighter types of reading 
and an emphasis on books dealing with practical 
problems and information.” 

Librarians were asked what trends in fiction 
tastes are conspicuous when compared with those 
of the last ten years. Most libraries reported that 
historical fiction was by far the most popular. 
Novels with American history background were 
particularly in demand in every region of the na- 
tion. Sophisticated sex novels treating of triangles, 
vicious circles and smart decadence are not the 
sure-fire successes they were ten years ago. Amer- 
icans also seem to have lost their taste for prole- 
tarian fiction. 

Along with the ever popular mysteries and 
westerns, people today want spiritual themes and 
meaty novels about personal relationships familiar 
to everybody. Family chronicles are perennial 
favorites. 

Libraries in all parts of the country agreed that 
people were not reading novels with war back- 
ground. Even good adventure stories like Above 
Suspicion by Helen MacInnes, on the best seller 
lists for several months, will not move off library 
shelves in some communities because the plots 
hinge on espionage or conflict. The east and west 
coasts cannot supply demand for non-fiction on 
the war, but people want facts instead of fancy 
even here, say librarians in many Cities. 

There are exceptions in individual cases, such 
as Hemingway's For Whom the Bell Tolls and 
Knight’s This Above All, which ranked high in 
popularity everywhere. 
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No novel touched the record established by 
Cronin’s Keys of the Kingdom which is in steady 
demand in almost all libraries canvassed. This 
bears out the observation of many librarians that 
a noticeable number of readers find special satis- 
faction in novels with a spiritual theme, in times 
of world depression or crisis. The Oracles of 
Nostradamus, a translation of prophecies by a 
medieval sage, is enjoying a vogue which may be 
due to the same interest in unusual powers of the 
human mind and spirit. 

Usually library readers request titles which have 
had great publicity either through book club selec- 
tions or advertisement or through adaptation in 
the movies. Because they were written by local 
authors or because of local interest at the moment 
some books have great popularity in certain sec- 
tions of the country. Thus, Georgia is reading 
Native Son, according to the Atlanta Public Li- 
brary, perhaps because of the current interest in 
the Negro question. The war and European poli- 
tics are responsible for the popularity of many 
titles. Mein Kampf, Out of the Night, White 
Cliffs of Dover, Blood, Sweat and Tears are some 
of the most popular books of non-fiction read dur- 
ing 1941. 

Librarians report that requests continue to be 
received for books that have dropped from best 
seller lists. Northwest Passage and How Green 
Was My Valley are almost as popular as they 
were last year, while Gone with the Wind is still 
cropping up in reports from a few libraries. 


Questioned about the reading interests of chil- 
dren, librarians reported that stories and biogra- 
phies with American background were arousing 
more interest than formerly. Most libraries pointed 
out that this is due in large measure to special 
stimulation by school assignments, home discus- 
sion, radio programs and movie shorts. Books on 
Latin America, especially Mexico, are also popular 
with child patrons. Several librarians commented 
that children will read good stories whatever their 
background and that books which point a moral 
or stress particular ideals at the expense of the 
story never meet with general success. Interest is 
waning in books on countries outside the Amer- 
icas, according to many libraries, although some 
like Heidi, Good Master, and Chateau of the 


Swan are still as popular as ever. 


Comic strip books are evidently not affecting 
library reading in a very marked degree, since li- 
brarians report that they are not disturbed about 
their competition with library books. They com- 
ment that children who have learned to read what 
the library provides take comic strip books in their 
stride, if they read them at all, while children 
who read only the comic strips do not usually 
have sufficient reading ability to use the library 
books. 


To develop wider tastes, children’s librarians 
recommend books which have some of the comic 
strip’s color, appeal to sense of humor, and vivid 
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action. A few suggested are Honk the Moose, 
To Think That I Saw It on Mulberry Street, the 
Walt Disney books, Doctor Dolittle and T-Model 
Tommy. 

The pressure of current events is reflected in 
the reading of high school boys and girls. Always 
favorites, demand has soared for books on nurs- 
ing, aviation, and radio. According to the libra- 
rian of the Baltimore public library, there is a 
strong tendency in this group to read more non- 
fiction than formerly, perhaps because practical in- 
terest is strong today, and because more interest- 
ing non-fiction is written for the high school age. 

The senior high school group is reading books 
like Escape, Out of the Night, Berlin Diary as 
avidly as their elders, in some sections of the 
country. But the public library of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, is doubtful about the spontaneity of their 
interest. The librarian says boys and girls in Oak- 
land “seem quite oblivious of world affairs.” 
Many libraries indicate it is impossible to deter- 
mine how much interest is due to school assign- 
ments. 


oo & & 


Demand created by action on all defense fronts 
is the strongest single force affecting library serv- 
ice today, according to the annual report of Carl 
H. Milam, executive secretary of the American 
Library Association. “In so far as is possible, 
however, the normal activities and long-time ob- 
jectives of libraries will continue,” he announced. 
The report is a summary of major developments 
in American library service during the past year. 

Emphasing the library’s support of the national 
defense effort, Mr. Milam reported that reading 
to promote understanding of democracy and world 
conditions has assumed special importance. Libra- 
ries in all types of communities, ranging from 
large cities to villages, have responded to the un- 
precedented call for books and pamphlets on 
domestic and world affairs. There has been a 
definite effort to stimulate this interest with dis- 
cussion groups, forums, documentary films, and 
other means. 

Defense industries have presented libraries with 
overwhelming demands for increased supplies of 
technical books. Faced with immediate need for 
up-to-date information about their jobs, skilled 
and unskilled mechanical workers have turned to 
libraries for help. The Association has sought 
federal and state assistance for service in newly 
expanded defense areas lacking in library facili- 
ties, but with no great success. 

Men in the armed forces are getting books. 
The Morale Division of the War Department has 
established libraries in the larger camps and has 
set up travelling libraries for smaller units. Cap- 
tain Ray L. Trautman, in charge of army library 
service, is supervising a force of over one hundred 
trained civilian librarians. Library service to the 
Navy has been maintained by the Bureau of Navi- 
gation of the Navy Department continuously since 
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the World War and has been expanded to meet 
present needs. 

Legislation for state aid to libraries progressed 
more than in any previous year. North Carolina 
made its first state appropriation for public libra- 
ries. Michigan restored its library budget after a 
lapse of two years, and Arkansas, Pennsylvania 
and Vermont report increased funds. State aid is 
now available in eight states: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, North Carolina, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Vermont; and in two Canadian 
provinces, British Columbia and Nova Scotia. 

Library service on a regional basis has made 
similar gains. Widely varying types of regional 
libraries are in operation in New England, Vir- 
ginia, the T.V.A. area, California, three Canadian 
provinces and the British West Indies. Favorable 
state legislation indicates that the regional plan 
may become increasingly popular in the future. 
But the report points out that gains in rural areas 
are still comparatively slight, and prospects for 
federal funds are not too cheerful. 

Government planning for post-defense recon- 
struction may afford an opportunity for a national 
library plan, Mr. Milam believes. The implica- 
tions of the post-war period for libraries are being 
studied by an Association committee of prominent 
librarians, headed by Carleton Joeckel of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate Library School. 
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A newly assembled collection of safety-education 
films designed to assist teachers in effectively in- 
structing their pupils in safety skills, knowledge, 
and attitudes is being made available to schools by 
the New York University Film Library in collabo- 
ration with the University’s Center for Safety 
Education, reports Dr. Alice V. Keliher, assistant 
professor of education and chairman of the film 
library committee. 

Fourteen 16-mm. sound and silent motion- 
pictures dealing with driver education and train- 
ing, bicycle safety, pedestrian safety, school safety 
patrols, home safety, and related subjects can now 
be rented at nominal sums from the Film Library. 

Other films will be added later to those already 
available on the elementary, junior-high, and 
senior-high school levels and also for college 
classes. Before being accepted for the library, each 
film is previewed and evaluated for educational 
usefulness and technical excellence with the aid of 
staff members of the Center for Safety Education. 

In addition to films on safety, the library pro- 
vides motion-pictures in such fields as the social 
sciences, health and nutrition, techniques of teach- 
ing, home economics and family life education, 
and physical education. A folder describing the 
safety films and lists of other films and series that 
are available can be secured on request to the 
New York University Film Library, 71 Washing- 
ton Square South, New York City. 
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Carleton B. Joeckel, will succeed Louis Round 
Wilson as dean of the Graduate Library School, 
according to an announcement from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Dr. Wilson, dean since the 
Graduate Library School was established in 1932, 
reaches the retirement age in 1942. Dr. Joeckel, 
an authority on library administration, will assume 
the duties of dean in the fall of 1942. 
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The Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and 
Union Library Catalog through its Committee on 
Microphotography is issuing a compilation provi- 
sionally entitled Preliminary union check list of 
microfilms in American libraries. The list, com- 
prising more than 5,000 items, most of them rare 
and some unique, has been made possible by the 
contributions received from nearly every important 
library in the country—93 institutions in all. 
Journals, manuscripts and newspapers, as well as 
books, are included. The list should be useful 
not only to libraries but also to individual schol- 
ars, especially persons working in the fields of 
American history—particularly local history—lan- 
guage, literature and literary history and music. 

The List will be issued in mimeographed form 
in a limited edition of which 125 copies only will 
be for sale. The price will be between $3.00 and 
$4.00. Orders should be sent to the Philadelphia 
Bibliographical Center and Union Library Catalog, 
Fine Arts Building, University of Pennsylvania. 
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The Franklin Institute in Philadelphia has been 
holding an exhibition of children’s books in its 
Graphic Arts section. Publishers from New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia have contributed from 
their fall output to make this exhibit possible. On 
December 16, a jury of five children, ranging in 
age from seven to fifteen, selected twenty-five 
books out of the total sixty in the collection, as 
the most outstanding and attractive from a physi- 
cal standpoint. The boys and girls were frank in 
their criticism of the books they did not like and 
lavish in their praise of the books they approved. 
After a period of a month’s display at the Frank- 
lin Institute these books, together with a selection 
of original illustrations for each title, will go on 
tour throughout the country. 
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The University of Ghicago will offer three fel- 
lowships of $1,000 each for the academic year 
1942-43 in its Graduate Library School. The 
fellowships are awarded by the President on the 
recommendation of the Committee on Fellowships 
and Scholarships. Applications must be in the 
hands of the Dean of the Graduate Library School 
on or before March 1, 1942. 

The following attainments are required: 


(a) The possession of a Bachelor's Degree 
equivalent, or approximately equivalent, to that 
conferred by leading colleges and universities. 
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(b) Completion of at least ome year in an 
accredited library school. 

(c) At least one year of library experience 
under approved conditions. 

In addition to the above requirements special 
consideration will be given to publications and 
manuscripts showing ability on the part of can- 
didates to conduct original studies. 

Forms to be used in making application for 
admission, and for fellowships, may be obtained 
by writing the Graduate Library School, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


sa cs 


Library Tasks: A Classified List, revised Sep- 
tember 1941 by the Library Standards Committee 
of the California Library Association, is available 
for 25 cents from the California Library Asso- 
ciation, P.O. Box 963, Sacramento, California. 


sa Ss 


American Labor Education Service, 437 West 
59th St., New York City, offers several mime- 
ographed pamphlets of interest to workers, in- 
cluding Suggested Reading List (15c) and Labor 
Education Guide on Current Materials for Work- 
ers Classes (annual subscription 50c). 

eo & & 

The country’s abnormal situation caused by de- 
fense activities has not affected enrollment in the 
nation’s 650 junior colleges as severely as had 
been expected, according to a study just completed 
by Walter Crosby Eells, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 

The study reveals that enrollments in public 
junior colleges show an average drop of only 10 
per cent from those of last year, while in private 
junior colleges there has been a slight increase of 
less than one per cent. The change in public 
junior colleges may be explained by the fact that 
they are for the most part coeducational and there- 
fore affected by the decrease in the enrollment of 
men, whereas many private junior colleges are 
women’s colleges. 

Several institutions which have evening as well 
as day work report a falling off in the full-time 
day enrollment but that this is more than made up 
by the marked increase in evening enrollment on 
the part of young men now employed in defense 
industries during the day. 

Technical, scientific, and short business courses 
are in great demand, with a pronounced swing 
from the so-called cultural subjects to the scientific 
and vocational. 

Oo OB DH 


A junior college accreditation chart, recently 
worked out by American Association of Junior 
Colleges shows in compact form the essentials of 
accreditation, requirements for 38 national re- 
gional and state agencies, giving in summary form 
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all the significant information in Chapter V of 
American Junior Colleges. 

The Chart, 24” x 38”, enables one to see at a 
glance the similarities and also the differences in 
the latest revisions of junior college standards as 
set forth by national, regional, and state agencies 
responsible today for the accreditation of more 
than 500 junior colleges in all parts of the coun- 
try. Copies are available at 50c each; 35c per copy 
in lots of 5 or more sent to one address. Stamps 
acceptable. Order from American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 730 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. 

Oo & DH 


Study groups and branches of the American 
Association of University Women have shown ac- 
tive interest in library service. A suitable subject 
for study now may well be the opportunities and 
problems the library is facing at the present time. 
Local groups may then act as friendly critics, or 
spokesmen before appropriating bodies. 

Julia Wright Merrill, chief of the Department 
of Information and Advisory Services and of the 
Public Library Division of the American Library 
Association, has completed a revision of an earlier 
study manual. The current edition, issued by the 
American Association of University Women, is 
entitled Libraries and the A.A.U.W. in Times of 
National Emergency. Copies are available from 
the American Association of University Women, 
1634 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., at 15c 
per copy. 

eo & & 


The St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, is preparing a limited number of lists of 
exchange material which it will be glad to send 
on request so long as the supply lasts. 


eo & & 


The Brooklyn Public Library Staff Association 
has invested a large proportion of its scholarship 
fund in United States defense bonds. The scholar- 
ship fund, which is only two years old, has been 
built up from the proceeds of parties given by the 
Association and from donations. Part of the in- 
come is used each year to assist staff members in 
professional studies. On the advice of Jacob C. 
Klinck, president of the Kings County Savings 
Bank and one of the library's Trustees, the Staff 
Association, under the presidency of Miss Evelyn 
E. Kirkland, has invested $1,500 in defense bonds. 


oo & & 


Community Resources: A Handbook of Activi- 
ties, Programs and Services in Lorain County 
(Ohio) has been recently issued by the Elyria 
Library in cooperation with the Adult Education 
Committee of the Ohio Library Association. The 
handbook covers agencies working in the fields of 
education, employment, family life, health, music, 
recreation, religion, women’s organizations and 
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youth organizations. Edna G. Moore is librarian 
of the Elyria Library and Pauline J. Fihe of Cin- 
cinnati, Chairman of the O.L.A. Adult Education 
Committee which made the survey. A copy of the 
handbook may be borrowed from the Ohio State 
Library, Columbus, or the American Library As- 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


eC & & 


The role of our schools in the national emer- 
gency is the subject of the December issue of the 
Library Letter, a monthly bulletin for teachers, 
published by the Newark Public Library. The 
four-page booklet comprises a list of references to 
books, magazine articles, and other printed matter 
on the subject of schools and national defense. 
Copies of the “Library Letter” are free to resi- 
dents of Newark and may be obtained by non- 
residents at a price of ten cents a copy or seventy- 
five cents for the eight issues in the current series. 


eo & & 


Any library desiring the authoritative and finely 
printed 41-page illustrated monograph entitled 
Some Facts Concerning the Invention of Printing 
together with the number of Library of Congress 
printed cards required to catalog it, may do so by 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Doctoral Dissertations. The annual Liss of 
American Doctoral Dissertations, issued since 
1913, has been discontinued with the volume cov- 
ering theses printed in 1938. Libraries wishing to 
fill in their sets may obtain back numbers free, 
with the exception of those covering the years 
1920-24, published in 1922-26. 

Latin American Series. With the approaching 
publication of Legal Codes of the Latin American 
Republics, prepared by Dr. Crawford M. Bishop, 
of the Law Library staff, the Library of Congress 
is inaugurating a series dealing with our Latin 
American neighbors from various cultural points 
of view. The second volume in this series will be 
a revised and enlarged edition of C. K. Jones's 
Latin American Bibliographies, first published in 
1922. 

Monthly Checklist of State Publications. A 
sample copy of this useful publication will be 
sent free to any library requesting it of the Pub- 
lications Office. 

State Law Index. The eighth biennial volume 
has recently appeared and can be obtained for 
$1.50 from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. As a new service, adding ap- 
preciably to the usefulness of this publication, the 
Library of Congress offers to send free to pur- 
chasers a monthly summary of current state legis- 
lation. 

Colombian Government Publications. This 41- 
page bibliographic guide, prepared by J. B. Childs, 
chief of the documents division of L.C., can now 
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sending 15 cents in stamps to cover only postage, 
packing, and cards, to Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
950 Michigan Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Co & & 


A Social Studies Study Guide for Teachers, a 
publication of the Curriculum Laboratory of the 
University of Oregon, is now available in mimeo- 
graphed form and may be secured from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Cooperative Store (Eugene) for 
40c. This study guide includes a discussion of 
philosophy, current practices, and specific proce- 
dures for developing a 12-year program. Similar 
study guides in the fields of language arts (35c), 
science (25c), and mathematics (25c), are like- 
wise available at the same addresses. 

Another publication, a proposed Junior High 
School Curriculum (15c), is designed for the use 
of teachers, supervisors and administrators for 
guidance in group thinking on the junior high 
school curriculums. 

These pamphlets may be obtained through the 
University Cooperative Store, Eugene, Oregon. A 
complete annotated list of bulletins now available 
may be secured from the same source. The sub- 
scription price to the CURRICULUM BULLETIN is 
$5 per year. 

eo & & 


PUBLISHING NOTES: 


be had from the Superintendent of Documents at 
10 cents per copy. 

Tribute to A. Edward Newton. The attractive 
booklet under this title issued by the Library of 
Congress in commemoration of the well known 
American bibliophile and containing short articles 
by Christopher Morley, A. S. W. Rosenbach, 
Gabriel Wells and others, has been reissued and 
may be purchased for 15 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

Four booklets available free upon application 
to the Publications Office are The Library of Con- 
gress, its collections and services; The Constitu- 
tion of the United States, an account of its travels 
since September 17, 1787; Magna Carta, the Lin- 
coln Cathedral copy exhibited in the Library of 
Congress; and The Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the United States, and other 
historic material in the division of manuscripts of 
the Library of Congress. These booklets, it is 
believed, will be of special interest to school 
libraries. 

Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress. 
Libraries desiring copies of this publication, ex- 
pected from the press shortly, are invited to com- 
municate with the Publications Office, as a new 
mailing list is being prepared. 

N.B. The Card Division has discontinued the 
sale of L.C. publications, All orders for purchase 
now are referred to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 
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The Special Librarian’ 


GETTING FULL VALUE FROM THE COMPANY LIBRARY 
By Alma C. Mitchill?* 


UR library was established in 1911 in order 

to centralize the many books, pamphlets and 
magazines that had accumulated in offices through- 
out the company and thus make them accessible 
at all times to executives and employees. 

After the material had been brought together, 
cataloged and filed, steps were taken to acquaint 
the organization with the library's centralized 
facilities. The circulars and posters which we 
sent throughout the organization met with im- 
mediate and encouraging response. During the 
first seven months following establishment of the 
department, approximately 1,000 books and peri- 
odicals were requested. Today our circulation is 
over 70,000. All of our facilities are offered to 
some 20,000 employees, about 50 per cent of 
whom use our services. 

Our collection numbers approximately 7,000 
volumes and 10,000 pamphlets. These cover all 
the phases of the electric, gas and transportation 
industries. In addition, reference tools such as 
engineering handbooks, dictionaries, year-books, 
miscellaneous publications varying in form and 
content from association proceedings to compre- 
hensive almanacs, government documents and 
street directories for all municipalities served by 
the company are on file. We also subscribe to 
150 magazines, covering technical, business and 
financial subjects. 

While all material is indexed as soon as it is 
received, we also maintain for supplemental use, 
such indices as Chemical Abstracts, Industrial Arts 
Index, Engineering Index, Readers’ Guide and the 
Accountant's Index. 

The circulation and distribution of material is 
such an important part of the library's routine 
that it requires the time of two assistants to 
handle it. Magazines form the largest portion of 
the circulation and many of them, after they have 
been checked and indexed for important articles, 
are routed regularly to approximately 800 em- 
ployees. 

Naturally the library is asked for information 
on all sorts of subjects. Here are but a few ex- 
amples: Specific article appearing in any one of 
four magazines, six to ten months ago, on mercury 





* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should be 
addressed to the editor of ‘“The Special Librarian’’: 
Mary P. McLean, Librarian, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 22 East 40th Street, New York, New York. 


1 Librarian, Public Service Corporation of New Jersey. 


turbines; information on the life of a wrought- 
iron bridge; average rate of water consumption 
per minute in Newark; correct wording of a quo- 
tation and its source; the name of the Secretary 
of State of New Jersey in 1893; formula for 
varnish remover; information on washing of in- 
sulators on high-tension lines; etc. 

As an auxiliary to our service we distribute 
among employees a booklet entitled Scope and 
Purpose of Public Service Library. This sets forth 
the purpose of the library, gives its rules and 
regulations, lists the magazines to which it sub- 
scribes, names the subject headings under which 
books and pamphlets are indexed and offers a 
reference list of miscellaneous material. 

The library issues two bulletins for executives 
and department heads. Library News-Letter gives 
information in concise form on rate changes, 
business conditions, mew incorporations, current 
market prices, commission rulings, labor condi- 
tions and construction projects as they appear from 
day to day in the technical and financial press. 
Across the Librarian’s Desk notes new pamphlets 
and reports as they are issued. A bi-monthly 
Bulletin is also issued for the employees. This 
lists new books and magazine articles, giving a 
brief résumé of the latter. 

An interesting service of the library is the 
compilation of reading courses on Advertising and 
Salesmanship, Bookkeeping and Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration, Office Methods, Public Util- 
ity Economics, Credits and Collections and Air 
Conditioning. These courses are divided into 
general and supplemental reading sections. An 
employee may enroll by applying to the library. 
Upon completion of the course, the student is 
given an examination based on a series of ques- 
tions prepared by the educational department. 
If satisfactory, the employee is presented with a 
certificate signed by the librarian and educational 
director. So far 469 employees have taken ad- 
vantage of these courses. 

As may be gathered from this outline of the 
activities of the library, its function is to operate 
as an information service for the entire organ- 
ization and thus conserve the time of executives 
and employees alike no matter in what part of 
the State of New Jersey their offices may be 
located. 

The library itself operates as a separate unit, 
the librarian reporting directly to the Secretary 
of the Corporation. The staff numbers five. 








Junior Librarians Section* 
THE BUSIEST WOMAN IN NEWARK # 


EET Beatrice Winser, Librarian of the 
Newark Public Library and Director of the 
Newark Museum. 

Born: In Newark, but spent most of the first 
twelve years of her life in Coburg, Germany, 
where her father, the late Henry J. Winser, 
was serving as United States Consul. 

Nickname (given by the newspapers): “Busiest 
Woman in Newark.” 

Activities: Gardening, swimming, reading, “get- 
ting things done.” She has served the Newark 
Museum without salary for more than thirty 
years, and has been Librarian and the Museum 
Director since the death of John Cotton Dana, 





her predecessor, in 1929. She served on the 
Newark Board of Education for two years, and 
helped to bring about changes in the system of 
school management. Few cultural and educa- 
tional institutions around Newark have not at 


one time or another in their development felt 
the helping power of her hand. 

Spends summer weekends and vacations on her 
97-acre farm in Sussex County, indulging in her 
hobby of gardening. She once built a dam by 
hand across a brook on her property, making a 
small private bathing pool and proving that, 
literally as well as figuratively, she works like 
a beaver. 

Interesting genealogical note: Miss Winser’s 
father, as war correspondent for the New York 
Times, made one of the greatest scoops of the 
Civil War by announcing the fall of Fort Sum- 
ter a full week before other dispatches got 
through. 

Her message to younger librarians: 

“The young librarian of today has a tremendous 
opportunity, greater than ever before in the his- 
tory of libraries, to give intelligent service in 
the community in which she finds herself. 
“With a world in flames, people must make up 
their minds on issues of the day, must make de- 
cisions which affect not only themselves but 
their neighbors at home and abroad, and the 
question is, to whom shall they turn in their 
search for the answers to their problems. The 
answer is, of course, to the Public Library, 
which can freely tell ali known facts about any 
questions. It does this if it is a live, educa- 
tional institution and not just a collection of 
books. 

“A library is good only as the workers in it 
make it so. 

“This, then, is your challenge.” 


KEEP A DIARY 
By Norma Olin Ireland + 


Because 1942 anticipates another year of the 
unusual world changes and happenings, we sug- 
gest that you keep a diary! Not just a diary of 
personal events, but a broader one which will in- 
clude events of the day and your reactions to 
them. 

Suggested by an interview given out by the 
Director of the New York Public Library in 1939,’ 
various prominent librarians, including Junior 
Members, have expressed themselves on the subject. 


What to Include 


After buying a blank book of uniform size and 
good paper, the scope of the diary is of first im- 





_ * Junior members are invited to contribute to this sec- 
tion, Correspondence and _ contributions should be sent 
to Hazel Kirk Levins, ‘‘Coordinator,’’ Free Public Li- 
brary, East Orange, New Jersey. 

# By Dorothy Heiderstadt, Public Library, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. Illustrated by Virginia Feldman Menick, 
New Berlin, Connecticut. 

t El Monte, California. 

1 Scholastic magazine. May 20, 1939. 


portance. What shall it include? William P 
Tucker, a Washington junior member, says: ‘Cur- 
rent public affairs, scientific and cultural develop- 
ments as they infringe on your life’ are subjects 
which he would include in a present-day diary 
Paul Bixler, librarian of Antioch College Library, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, goes further and recom- 
mends that diarists include the “facts of everyday 
life, reactions to the big movements and shocks 
of the day (in our time chiefly political and 
economic) .” 

“Columnists have taken over some of the char- 
acteristics of the diarists of our times’, continues 
Mr. Bixler, “but the difficulty is that they are too 
public since their work is immediately printed. 
But when what they say represents a vigorous or 
lively point of view, their reprinted work is often 
valuable on the customs of the day.” 

Expressing the academic viewpoint, Willard 
Heaps, junior member of Evanston, IIl., states that 
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he would include “Reading experiences and brief 
notes on what I like or dislike, including quota- 
tions and passages that appeal to me.” 


Suggested Models 


Various models have been suggested, and the 
best-known of these is of course the Pepys diary. 
Others include that of Elizabeth Bleecker, a New 
York girl, from 1799 to 1806, Maude of the 
1880's, and the Diary of a Little Girl in Old New 
York, Elizabeth Havens. Other journals valuable 
for their period include Samuel Pepys, Jr.; Three 
diaries of the Great War; Diary and Letters of 
Madame Frances (Burney) d’Arblay; Chesnut's 
Diary from Dixie; and the Journal of Countess 
Francoise Kasinska, Great-Grandmother of Victor 
Emmanuel. 

There are numerous recently-published journals 
which are especially valuable for life in our times. 
Agnes M. Bass, author of the Scholastic article 
mentioned above, especially recommends Eleanor 
Roosevelt's “My Day” about which she says: 
“perhaps in days to come no book about the year 
1939 will be more interesting to the student of 
social history . . . the picture of the activities of 
an intelligent, social-minded, and extremely active 
woman of the first half of the twentieth century.” 

Among other recent diaries recommended by the 
librarians questioned, the following may also be 
mentioned: Adams, F. P.—Diary of our Samuel 
Pepys, 1935; Sherwood Anderson's Notebook, 
1926; Journal of Arnold Bennett, 1933; Vera 
Brittain’s Testament of Youth, 1933; Girling, Zoe 
—Diary of a Pensionnaire, 1935; Journal of Kath- 
erine Mansfield, 1927; Moray, Alastair—Diary of 
a Rum Runner, 1929; Nock, A. J.—Journal of 
These Days, 1934; Pegler’s Tain’t Right, 1936; 
Vincent Sheean's Personal History, 1935, and his 
Not Peace but a Sword, 1939; and Van Paassen’s 
Days of Our Years, 1939. 


Style Essential 


Althea Warren, librarian of the Los Angeles 
Public Library now on leave to direct the Vic- 
tory Book Campaign, advises diarists that “Any- 
thing which records each day must overcome 
monotony and repetition by skill of expression, a 
genius for omission and a glint of fun and relish.” 
She recommends Jane Austen's novels for study, 
which “Though not labeled diaries, are the best 
models for life of the English country gentry, who 
had time to write the best type of diary material. 
Letters and diaries are most thorough and enlight- 
ening for contemporary history of any source 
material.” 

Mr. Heaps continues in the same vein: “I be- 
lieve thoughtful people are getting away from the 
old ‘I went here, and I did this’ type of diary and 
are now expressing real opinions and reactions.” 

The Director of the New York Public Library, 
interviewed by Miss Bass, summarizes the value of 
authentic diaries, thus; “Modern readers and his- 
torians appreciate their debt to the diarists of the 
past; it may be that, despite the floods of current 
printed matter, writers in days to come will find 
themselves even more indebted to our secret 
chroniclers,” 
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A. L. A. Midwinter Conference 


Forty Juniors met for luncheon on the 29th of 
December with our chairman, Harry R. Stritman, 
presiding. J. Periam Danton of the Temple 
University library, Philadelphia, gave an excellent 
paper on Graduate Study for Librarianship in the 
College and University Fields. Louis M. Nourse, 
librarian of the Kansas City, Mo., Public Library, 
gave an informal talk on Graduate Library Train- 
ing in the Public Library Field. The program was 
followed by a spirited discussion and question 
period. John M. Connor, the Assistant Director of 
the Victory Book Campaign, appealed to all 
JMRT groups for their support in the coming 
campaign. 

The secretary-treasurer, Margaret W. Ayrault 
of the Library of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Washington, D.C., wishes to 
remind Juniors that this year will be the first elec- 
tion of the JMRT by mail ballot. To be eligible 
to participate in the annual election at the Mil- 
waukee conference be sure to send your dues 
(50c) to the treasurer. 


A printed list of “Aviation’s Most Readable 
Books” is available free upon request from Air 
Youth Horizons, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Reprints in quantity may be obtained at 
cost. 


Sounding a strong note of confidence in the 
country’s future The Atlantic Monthly Company 
and Little, Brown & Company, in spite of the war 
situation, have signed a fifty-year contract continu- 
ing the happy and successful association between 
these companies which began in 1925, whereby 
Little, Brown & Company publishes all Atlantic 
Monthly Press books. Since 1925 Little, Brown & 
Company has published in association with The 
Atlantic Monthly Press such books as The Epic of 
America, Jalna, Drums Along the Mohawk, The 
Family, Good-bye, Mr. Chips, Land Below The 
Wind, Mutiny On The Bounty, The House of 
Exile, Rats, Lice and History, and As I Remember 
Him. 


Julian Huxley arrived in New York two days 
before the bombing of Pearl Harbor, after travel- 
ing from England by convoy. He wants to know 
what has happened to the social revolution that 
started in this country when the NRA came into 
being. He praised the Federal Arts Project—by 
way of illustration—as the means of a tremen- 
dous encouragement to art without “laying down 
the law so that its quality would suffer.” JF 3 
Colonel Josiah Wedgwood, M.P., returned safely 
from America by air, but his baggage, sent by 
sea, is now at the bottom of the Atlantic. It 
included the ms. of a book dealing with the 
origin of personal names and had entailed a tre- 
mendous amount of research. 
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Fugitives 


N line with the Reference Bureau service an- 

nounced in November, only those questions 
which the Reference Bureau cannot answer 
promptly will appear in print hereafter. All other 
questions directed to this department will be an- 
swered direct if the inquirer encloses a‘ stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. It is important to indi- 
cate how long you can wait for a report. We 
hope to be able to improve the service steadily. 


Briefs 


“Editorial Tecnica Unida” is the name of a new 
Latin American publishing company formed by the 
Chemical Publishing Co., of Brooklyn, N.Y., to 
help replace French, German, Italian and Spanish 
technical and scientific books. Under the editor- 
ship of Antonio Guerrero, some 37 bulletins 
and 12 books have been issued in Spanish and 
Portuguese, and 20 additional books are in proc- 
ess... The January, 1942 edition of the Educa- 
tors Index of Free Materials, issued by the Edu- 
cators Progress League of Randolph, Wisconsin, 
will appear shortly. This useful tool will be re- 
viewed in an early issue... Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., is undertaking to reissue certain library de- 
sirable out-of-print books, based on standing orders 
from its own library clientele. . 

Reference librarians of the Ontario Library 
Association have just organized a section and 
launched a department in the Ontario Library 
Review called Reference Workshop, under the edi- 
torship of Jean Rose Macmillan. The November 
issue includes an article on The Business and 
Technical Division of a Public Library by Laura 
Elsa Loeber, and subsequent issues are planned to 
include articles on telephone service, clipping files, 
war indexes. A kind letter from Elizabeth Homer 
Morton, secretary of the Association, concludes, 
“As we borrowed and were inspired by your 
Current Reference Books section in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin we felt we should say ‘thank you’ 
to you and are enclosing the first issue. . .” 
C.R.B. says best wishes to Ontario Reference Li- 
brarians and the Workshop. 


Prelude to Information Please 


THE Story OF EveryDAy THINGS. By Arthur 
Train, Jr., with illustrations by Chichi Lasley. 
N.Y. Harper, ¢.1941. 428p. $3.50 

Scope: Houses, furniture, food, clothes, transportation 

and communication, agriculture, handicraft, industry, 

amusements, community life 


CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * + 


edited by LOUIS SHORES 


Arranged: Chronologically by broad American periods 

and epochs 

Under the general headings of houses, furni- 
ture, clothes, transportation, etc. the author de- 
scribes by word and picture the every day things 
in each of the thirteen periods from colonial days 
to the present, and in the prologue devoted to the 
Day of the Red Man, and in an epilogue con- 
cerned with The Next Hundred Years. 

The reference librarian will want to note that 
fugitives about such odd things as travois, carreta, 
dovecote, farthingale, pillion, bodice, Prince Al- 
bert, jazz player, as well as better known things, 
such as grandfather's clock, rocking chair, cones- 
toga wagon, longhorn steer, gingham bonnet, par- 
lor organ are described in word and picture. 
Among the future every day things included are 
vitamin pills, chemical growth of plants, car of 
the future, atom smasher. 

There is an unusual idea in this book. But it's 
real importance is its relation to every day refer- 
ence needs. A basic reference book for all school, 
college, and public libraries. 


Library Learning 


LIBRARY GUIDANCE FOR TEACHERS. By Mar- 
garet Kessler Walraven and Alfred L. Hall-Quest. 
N.Y. John Wiley & Sons, 1941. 308p. $2.75 

Scope: Handbook for secondary teachers 

Arranged: Logically, with index 


The librarian of one of Dallas’ fine high schools 
and the editor of the Educational Forum have 
collaborated to prepare a much needed reference 
tool for teachers. While it is true that the last 
decade has seen an enormous number of books on 
the subject of library use for students from ele- 
mentary grades through graduate school, the fact 
remains that few have addressed themselves di- 
rectly to the teachers of the students. It is true 
that partial attempts have been made. For ex- 
ample, Ingles and McCague address their book to 
those who are to teach library use. So also do 
Ward, Fay and Eaton, and others, but in all cases 
library school background is assumed or the li- 
brary school approach is adopted. 

Outside of the professional library realm, edu- 
cators have attempted to do something on their 
own. There is Carter Alexander's fine book now 
in its second edition, but the emphasis there is 
library use in research rather than in teaching. 
Headley’s approach for the adult and college stu- 
dent, too, emphasized advanced study. Individual 
units on the dictionary, and chapters in Freshman 
English books have come nearer, but none at- 
tempted to fit the library into the teacher's and 
administrator's concept of the learning process. 

For that reason the present volume is a mile- 
stone. It has combined both the educator's and 
librarian’s concept of the library function in pre- 
senting a basic introduction to the library's possj- 
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bilities in the secondary school. In successive 
chapters, library evolution, textbook teaching, li- 
brary instruction in relation to teacher education 
are considered. Then follows instruction in basic 
procedures—the book, classification, catalog, prac- 
tical bibliography, selection aids, teacher-librarian 
collaboration, reading guidance. Part three is a 
standard approach to reference materials but with 
greater emphasis on secondary curriculum relations. 

Among the fine features is the careful selection 
and generous inclusion of illustrative material. 
These include page reproductions of standard tools, 
as well as pictures of the books themselves. The 
different running titles add to the usability of the 
text. There is an excellent summary chapter on 
newer textbooks, especially those that include li- 
brary references but no attempt is made to ap- 
praise critically the view that the textbook is on 
the way out. Instead the saner position that text- 
book and library teaching can supplement each 
other is canvassed. 

Every teacher, school administrator, and school 
librarian, as well as reference librarians, will want 
to study this volume carefully. 


Library Learning 


AIDS FOR THE SPANISH TEACHER. Comp. by 
Lili Heimers. N.Y. G. E. Stechert & Co., 1941. 
76p. 50c 

Scope: Guide to materials 

Arranged: Classified by learning topics 


What distinguishes this tool from others in 
various fields for teachers is the emphasis on 
audio-visual aids. This is in line with the fine 
work Dr. Heimers has carried forward in the use 
of visual aids at State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 

Under such headings as bibliographies, visual 
and teaching aids, periodicals, Spanish student 
publications, medals, awards and prizes, field trips, 
study and travel, correspondence, clubs, films, 
slides, radio, pictures, games, holidays and festi- 
vals, pictures, and phonograph rewards, the com- 
piler provides the Spanish teacher with a working 
repertoire of materials. Every library that serves 
the modern language teacher will want copies of 
these “aids” pamphlets. 


Book Review Index 


REVIEW INDEX; a quarterly guide to profes- 
sional reviews. Editors, Louis Kaplan, Clarence 
S. Paine, Louise Smith. Chicago, Follett Book Co., 
1941. 100p. $3.50 per year 

Scope: Index to reviews of 4213 books in 66 profes- 

sional and scholarly journals 

Arranged: Alphabetically by author, with subject index 


The first annual cumulation dated September 
provides a basis for judging the need and fulfill- 
ment of this new reference tool. 

Not only book selectors but reference workers 
have long needed ready access to authoritative ap- 
praisals of specialized ks such as are not found 
in the popular book reviewing media, and if they 
are found fail to impress the scholars. Such a 
need is now met to a considerable degree by the 
Review Index which cites reviews of over 4,000 
of these books in less than 100 pages of index, 
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itself an achievement of compactness and editorial 
intelligence. And these citations are presented in 
a form that only three experienced librarians like 
the editors of this Index could possibly have con- 
ceived. There are, of course, no annotations, no 
positive and negative symbols to indicate the tone 
of the review, no digest of the books, and no in- 
dication of the length of review. But by omitting 
these items the editors have succeeded in produc- 
ing a true index, economically and compactly. 

Of the 66 journals selected for indexing, 8 are 
in the fine arts, 17 in the natural sciences, 26 in 
the social and applied sciences, 12 in the humani- 
ties, and 3 in the library, a pretty good distribu- 
tion, judged either from the standpoint of com- 
parative library use or publication activity. The 
range within these fields, too, is wide, extending 
for example from Popular Astronomy to the 
American Journal of Physics, in science. I am not 
entirely satisfied with the selection in education, 
however, because I miss such fine reviewing jour- 
nals as Educational Forum, Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, Phi Delta Kappan and 
others. 

But if one refers to the first issue one can 
readily understand the bases for selection. Three 
were specified: 1) consensus among Lyle, Hilton 
and Shaw; 2) “only professional journals” that 
emphasize reviews, - 3) no titles already ade- 
quately indexed for reviews. I should like to see 
the editors substitute “specialized” for the word 
“professional”, since so many of the 66 are not 
professional in the strict meaning of that word. 
At least, we do not think of such academic jour- 
nals emanating from learned societies, rather than 
from professional associations, as falling in that 
category. 

The fact that three experienced librarians, one 
of them already established in the field of refer- 
ence, collaborated, insures arrangement with an 
eye to referability, citation accuracy, and biblio- 
graphic detail. Addition of a subject index is a 
real asset. All libraries that acquire any special- 
ized books or that serve any professionals will 
want the Review Index. 


Spanish American Writers 


AN OUTLINE HisToRY OF SPANISH AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. Prepared under the auspices of the 
Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoameri- 
cana, by a committee consisting of E. Herman 
Hespelt, chairman and editor, Irving A. Leonard, 
John T. Reid, John E. Engelkirk, John A. Crow. 
N.Y. F. S. Crofts & Co., 1941. 170p. $1.60 

Scope: From earliest to contemporary times 

Arranged: Chronologically by periods, with an index to 

authors 

In 1939, an Ann Arbor conference voted to 
study college courses in Spanish American litera- 
ture. Out of this study came the present reference 
tool, which, under five periods—colonial, struggle 
for independence, 19th century before modernism, 
modernism-realism, and contemporary—lists and 
annotates the outstanding contributions in all the 
Spanish American countries. The chapter pattern 
includes 1) an introductory summary of the 
period, 2) general references, 3) outlines, au- 
thors, short biographical sketches, and critical ref- 
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erences. Librarians will want to remember this 
tool with its index, as a quick, identifying source 
for Spanish American authors. 


Information Today 


How TO UNDERSTAND CURRENT EVENTS, a 
guide to an appraisal of the news. .. By Leon 
Whipple. N.Y. Harper, 1941. 241p. $2.50 

Arranged: Pedagogically 


The associate editor of Survey Graphic has done 
a timely job, not only for the students of journal- 
ism whom he taught over a period of twenty years 
in New York University, but for the embryo li- 
brarian, lawyer, doctor, or for the layman. 

The chart of current events, with 10 major and 
45 minor heads is an excellent reference guide. 
There are besides such features as analysis of the 
news fact, the 10-inch shelf of reference tools for 
current events, three instructive “how” chapters on 
reading a newspaper, looking at newsphotos, and 
listening to newscasts. A decidedly worthwhile 
tool for reference work with current events. 


Cyclopedia of the Printing Arts 


PROOF-READING AND Copy-READING; a text- 
book for the graphic arts industry. By Joseph 
Lasky. N.Y. Mentor Press, 1941. 656p. $7.50 

Scope: Introduction to special phases of printing 

Arranged: Classified, with alphabetical lists and index 


This cyclopedic tool will be welcomed not only 
by graphic arts workers but by librarians. For it 
contains so many essential facts for intelligent use 
of printed materials that it may well assume the 
function of librarian’s handbook. And _ besides 
there are scattered throughout the book lists of 
inestimable reference value. 

As examples of these lists, every reference 
worker will note: guide to modern type faces; 
list of proofreaders’ terms; proofreaders’ reference 
library; list of prefixes in compound words; list 
of modern compound words; reference-guide to 
capitalization; 14,000 words correctly divided and 
accented comparatively; comparative word-list of 
British and American spellings; list of abbrevia- 
tion and contractions; list of foreign phrases; 
homonyms; words ending in -ible; a general bib- 
liography. 

Besides these, chapters on the history of proof- 
reading, marks used and how to apply them, 
preparation of copy for the printer, elements of 
typography, and organization of a proof room will 
attract the librarians to this basic reference tool. 
Recommended for general as well as special libra- 
ries. 


It's Not the Camera 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S RULE Book. By Larry 
June. N.Y. Macmillan, c.1941. 90p. $1.25 

Scope: Handbook for the amateur 

Arranged: Psychologically, with index 

This is the simplest, most compact and direct 
guide for taking better pictures with cheap cam- 
eras. It deals with the every day problems of 
“taking” the family, your house, children at play, 
vacation subjects. The hints on composition sup- 
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pose no technical prerequisite. Clearly, such for- 
bidding subjects as eee of lens, rome | of shutter, 
depth of field, etc. are explained. A good refer- 
— book for school, college, public or home 
library. 





FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or have fugitives of your own, 
write Louis Shores, Peabody Library School, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

New 


105. From Sister Mary Catherine, Viterba College Li- | 
brary, La Crosse, Wis. 
‘There are many circulations of the sap before 
the bud is formed.’ 
All the patron knows is that she first obtained the 
quotation from a work by Eliot or Elliott, but does 
not know which author or which work. 
106. Helen W. Skemp, State Teachers College, Platte- : 
ville, Wisconsin, reports a call for a poem called ' 
PLAINSMAN, supposedly by an anonymous author, 7 
beginning as follows: 


I'm out again in the great spaces t 
Far from men and little places; r 
I'm out again where the heart faces . . . etc 
‘Perhaps this was a sample of magazine verse of . 
25 years ago. I can learn nothing more about it n 


except that some one quoted it in a college assembly o 
here. The man who wants it is sure of the title 
and the quotations as I have given it." 
107. Mrs. Virginia C. Burns, Sullins College, Bristol, I 
Va. S 
A teacher wants to know the poem from which 
the following lines are taken 


The Southwind sighed to the West. . . v 
And the lazy ocean legend. . . d 
ob bene ee te sbhep eeabaee locked lagoon. b 


She thinks this fragment is from Kipling. 
108. Ruth Walling, East Texas State Teachers College, 


Commerce, Texas, writes q' 
A library patron of ours is very anxious to find 4 
out the title and author of a story which he j 
heard or read several years ago. The name of the : 
leading character in the story is Turin B’ghat (he Ww 


is not quite sure of the spelling). The story has 
an East Indian setting, and the climax is an 


avalanche; from which the leading character is Si 
rescued by a deer. M 

109. From Grace M. Young, Public Library, Sedalia, st 
Mo. : 

A Mr. C. H. Dibbern spread sweet clover seed tu 

over the state of Illinois and when the clover re 

grew it attracted the bees. Now quite a honey ex 


industry has grown in the state. 


Can you tell me where I can find more about this = 
legend? to 
110. From Central Branch Library, Kansas City, Mo. al: 
We have been searching for a fugitive stanza of 
the song ‘‘America’’. It begins, “‘God save our 
noble men,’” and was supposed to have been pf 
added during the first World War. If anyone to’ 
can supply this verse, we would appreciate it very W 
much. 
111. Miss Arda E. Frans, Park County Free Library, ou 
Cody, Wyoming, asks, ser 
Can you give me the source of the following tio 
stanza: . 
When the Great Recorder comes : 
To write against your name, iga: 
He writes not that you won or lost, ike 
But how you played the game. Gri 











For County Librarians 
By Maud E. Grill * 


5 ye Library Extension Division of the Amer- 
ican Library Association is now constitution- 
ally established. On Monday December 29, at 
the annual ALA mid-winter meeting in Chicago, 
the League of Library Commissions and the County 
and Regional Libraries Section, at separate break- 
fast business meetings, considered finally and 
adopted the new Library Extension Division con- 
stitution. At its first business meeting on Monday 
afternoon, temporary Division officers were elected 
with Hazel B. Warren, chief, Extension Division, 
Indiana State Library, as chairman; Maud E. Grill, 
Jackson County Library, Michigan, vice-chairman; 


and Ruth O’Mally, secretary, State Library Com- 
mission, Missouri, secretary-treasurer. The duty of 
these officers is to prepare for, and carry on by 
mail, the election of permanent officers, and to 
carry on business of the Division until these per- 
manent officers take office. The first official action 
of the Library Extension Division was to vote 
approval to an application from the University 
Extension Service Round Table for admission as a 
section to the Library Extension Division. 

The Monday evening session of the Division 
was a planning program and covered, in informal 
discussion, the subject: What shall the new Li- 
brary Extension Division do to promote the best 
interests of its membership? In answering this 
question, it was hoped that thought would be 
given to an ultimate statement of purpose and that 
definite suggestions would be received for the Mil- 
waukee meeting. 

A summary and analysis of past Library Exten- 
sion Activities was given by Loleta D. Fyan, 
Michigan State Librarian. The Rural Library In- 
stitute of 1930 in Madison, the Cincinnati Insti- 
tute of 1940, and the Boston Clinic of 1941 were 
recalled as efforts of county librarians and state 
extension workers to study attitudes, agencies and 
needs on local as well as state levels. Efforts 
toward professional and in-service training were 
also reviewed. 

Suggestions toward a statement of purpose were 
presented by Mary Louise McDearman of Hagers- 
town, Maryland and Madeleine Dunn of the 
Wayne County Library, Michigan. It was pointed 
out that though membership of the Division repre- 
sented institutions at various stages of organiza- 
tion, all have the common problem of using every 
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resource to secure successful operation and exten- 
sion of service. Gratification was expressed that 
committees were already being formed to prepare 
a manual on organization and operation proce- 
dures for County and Regional Libraries and for 
the establishment of uniform records for statistical 
facts, now so needed to give an adequate picture 
of this type of library service. 

Of the problems discussed, the most important 
were: the need of a Division clearing house for 
publicity materials and methods; the need for in- 
formation to rural librarians about existing agen- 
cies to which they can give service and coopera- 
tion, such as Farm Bureau discussion groups; the 
county Agricultural Agent and Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent study groups; State University Exten- 
sion forum groups; the need for county librarians 
to be familiar with the program of the National 
Department of Agriculture with reference to the 
part it expects the rural library to take in rural 
life and in rural education now and in the post- 
defense period. It was also suggested that there 
was a need for better understanding and definition 
of the relation of the new Extension Division to 
the ALA Library Extension Board. From various 
members of the group present came the request for 
more library extension institutes, possibly a two 
weeks institute in 1943, with a two-day pre- 
convention institute in 1942. 

County Library problems for this column pop 
up in many letters. Here are some samples. In 
an area near a large military encampment food 
service needs have turned county library branches 
out into homes so that hot-dog stands could be 
housed, the library branches being in the mean 
time swamped with service demands which are 
wearing their book stocks into shreds. Another 
rural area, far inland, complains of the excessively 
slow expansion of rural library service: “At the 
rate we are going, a few more generations must 
come and go before rural people get a square 
deal. . .” Still another letter from a low-tax- 
valuation section takes exception to the molding 
of public opinion to the view that a County Li- 
brary and a bookmobile are one and the same 
thing: “Money has never been plentiful and with 
additional shrinkage yet to come . . . much work 
can still be done by parcel post, volunteer stations, 
schools, etc.” This writer pleads for a trained 
librarian, a good book stock and more flexible 
ideas for distribution, the kind to depend upon 
sources for support. 











A NEW ‘first’ in books is this publication last 
October, of Library Guidance for Teachers 
(Wiley, 1941. $2.75) by Margaret Walraven and 
Alfred Hall-Quest. First in the field of books 
to present library guidance from the standpoint 
of the teacher, it reaches a top rating in excellence 
of content, practical approach, definite suggestions 
for procedure, positive and negative, and becomes 
a first purchase for the emergency bookshelf of the 
alert instructor and school librarian. In addition, 
it is a most inspiring first for professional reading. 

Actual library techniques receive a minimum of 
attention in Library Guidance. Emphasis is on 
actual working experiences in the library with its 
materials, personnel, and services; reading guid- 
ance; the importance of the teacher's encourage- 
ment and help in introducing young people to the 
world of print. Classroom and library examples, 
most of them drawn from Technical High School, 
Dallas, Texas, furnish interesting and instructive 
situations. The whole is delightful reading. To 
quote from the Dallas Times-Herald: “One text- 
book writing teacher has let the slip of her hu- 
manity show from beneath her academic gown.”’ 

Starting with the premise that teaching children 
and young people the use of the library meets one 
of the objectives of social education, and that each 
teacher should be a guide or director of his pupils 
in the use of library materials and hence should 
be familiar with the basic principles of library 
organization and use, the authors conclude that it 
can rightly be expected that the teacher's educa- 
tion include training in the use of the library to 
satisfy his own needs and to guide pupils in satis- 
fying theirs. “Creative education, projects and ac- 
tivities, pupil participation, the acquisition of com- 
prehensive experience and the scientific attitude of 
verifying, require closer contacts with libraries and 
demand skill in the independent use of their 
facilities”, they argue. 

Parts Two and Three of the book give specific 
answers to what teachers and pupils should be 
taught. The content, Mrs. Walraven says, has been 
evolved after long and interested study and ex- 
perimentation with actual school situations, from 
work with teachers in evening and summer courses. 

Part Two deals more specifically with library 
procedures and tools, reading guidance, active co- 
operation of the teacher and librarian; Part Three 
with reference sources, so-called illustrative mate- 
rials, including not only dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
periodical indexes, biographical aids, but also the 
much-desired sources of materials on holidays, on 
smaller subjects such as sex education, home eco- 
nomics, sports; and extensive lists of select refer- 
ence books for language arts and the social studies. 


Unusually accurate explanations and up-to-date 
illustrations, interesting definitions of library terms, 
summary paragraphs, and excellent bibliographies 
at the close of chapters greatly enhance the value 
of the book for the reader. The italicizing of key 
sentences for the reader is unusual and unique. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
SECTION’ 





WILLARD A. HEAPS 
Editor 


Margaret Walraven has been librarian since 
1928 of the large Technical High School at Dallas, 
Texas, and has been an assistant professor of li- 
brary administration and library science at the 
University of Texas for three summer sessions. 
Mrs. Walraven asserts that small schools and their 
teachers and teacher-librarians have, as yet, little 
realization how much they can do for the youth 
of the land even though they may be handicapped 
somewhat by inadequate library facilities. 

Dr. Hall-Quest, who inspired Mrs. Walraven to 
write the book and assisted her as consultant, edi- 
tor, and co-author, is a well-known professor of 
education at New York University, and the author 
of many books and articles on secondary education. 

MILDRED SEMMONS 
Department of Library Science 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 


High School Annuals 


At about this time school librarians are be- 
seiged with requests for aid in planning the year- 
book. As a result of constant requests for quota- 
tions and sayings useful for sections and for in- 
dividual pupils in the picture section, Ada Pettin- 
gill, librarian, Skaneateles, N.Y., High School, has 
prepared an “4 2 page mimeographed list of say- 
ings arranged by subjects which can be purchased 
from her for ten cents. 


S.E.B. Meeting 


The Librarians Group of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board will hold its annual meeting at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, on Friday, 
February 27, from 10:30 to 12:30, in connection 
with the annual conference of the Board. The ten- 
tative topic is ““What the College Freshman Should 
Know About the Use of Books and. Libraries.” 


Texana Luncheon 


The School Library Section of the Texas State 
Teachers Associate, Frances Crumley, chairman, 
met in Houston on November 21, and were enter- 
tained by shadowgraphs at the Sidney Lanier 
Junior High School library, Eleonora Alexander, 
librarian. At the luncheon at the Plaza Hotel, 
wooden figures representing characters from Texas 
folklore were used in decorating the tables: cow- 
boy, negro, Indian, Mexican, pioneer women, 
scouts, legendary heroes, bad men, and the law. 
These figures were constructed of wood, fourteen 
inches high, and had carved heads, hands, and 
feet. They were dressed in appropriate and color- 
ful costumes, complete with holster, gun, spur, 
totem pole, head dress, or whatever detail was 
needed. Each one was mounted on a wooden 
block and stood on an open book with an arrow 
sign pinned on each, carrying the title of a book 
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from which the figure might be a character. For 
example, the Indian was from The Delight Mak- 
ers, the pioneer woman from Cabin Book, the 
scout from The Last Frontier, and the law was 
Judge Roy Bean from Law West of the Pecos. 
Stories were told, and Texas folk songs sung. 
W. T. Lofland, deputy state superintendent from 
Dallas, spoke on “Judging the Library by the 
Evaluative Criteria.” 


End of Semester 


Librarians who are taking stock of the first half 
of their year’s work will sympathize with Mary R. 
Seawell, Central Junior High School, Greensboro, 
N.C., who gives vent to her feelings in: 


A SCHOOL LIBRARIAN’S SOLILOQUY 
(At the end of the first semester) 


The librarian sits down at her desk ; 
The semester is over at last. 

She ponders the work that was done, 
And wonders if she failed or passed. 


Books have been cataloged ; 

Mending and displays done too; 

The routine work has gone on each day, 
And fines collected for books overdue. 


All of the work would be useless, 
But for the requests that come ; 
Finding the book and the answer 
Certainly keep one on the run. 


“In biology, now I don’t understand 
About plants, animals, and insects too; 
Books that will help me, 

What have you?’’ 


“Do you have books on carpentry? 
Well I want one. 

It's how to build a church 

I want to know, not a home.”’ 


““Have you read Private Props? 

Do you remember the name of the girl? 
The book’s not on the shelf, 

The report due, and my mind awhirl."’ 


“I'd like something on animals. 
Do you have pictures too? 
We'd like some of all 

From rabbit to kangaroo.”’ 


“The governments of our country 

Must surely be known. 

We have studied them all 

From our city hall to the capital’s dome."’ 


“The Community Chest, Red Cross and seals, 
To get them across what must we do? 

In snappy material 

What have you?’’ 


The seasons have come 
And with them requests 
For poems, stories, games, 
And the rest. 


““Oh, say! could you tell me 

Is Winston Churchill of Crisis fame 
And the prime minister of England 
One and the same?’’ 


“The Rabbit In The Cabbage Patch 
Teacher says can you to her send?"’ 
Is it Mrs. Wiggs or Peter Rabbit 
She would like for us to lend? 
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*“Do you have a book on flags? 

Where, when, and how are they shown?’’ 

“I'd like the origin of The Star Spangled Banner ; 
For music it must be known.” 


**We'd like to know abcut penquins.’’ 
“‘On what tree did this limb grow?’’ 
*‘Where is the world’s largest telescope?’’ 
‘It’s about comets I'd like to know.”’ 


*‘Do you have a story on Treasure? 

I can’t remember the time or the name ; 

It ran in Popular Mechanics ot Popular Science ; 
They're just about the same.”’ 


‘‘We are studying world history 

And would like very much to know 
All the books you have in the library 
That to us each country will show.”’ 


‘*Find me another horse book.’’ 
Then sounds a familiar wail! 
**There’s nothing will satisfy me, 
But a good old mystery tale.’’ 


From a sixth grader 
Of very small size, 
Comes this request 
To give one a surprise. 


“*Spiritualism, mental telepathy, and hypnotism, 
Have you some books? 

Since a babe in arms, they have interested me. 
No magic won't do’’, he says as he looks. 


**Are there laws in North Carolina 
Governing the sale of meat?’’ 

*‘Show me a list of state officers, 

And please, when does congress meet?”’ 


These are a few of the questions 

Which have found their way to our door. 
We have done our best to answer them, 
And we hope there'll be many more. 


The old semester is over. 

In doing each task there’s been fun. 
Now to the work that is waiting; 
The new semester's begun. 


Technical Booklist 


The well-known and valuable technical book list 
issued by the N.Y.A. Youth Project at Quoddy 
Village, Maine, is now available in a third revised 
and enlarged edition which has just been issued 
and is available for schools and libraries free as 
long as the supply lasts. Compiled by Charles J. 
Boorkman, project librarian, An Annotated Bibli- 
ography of Books and Pamphlets on Certain 
Mechanical and Allied Trades, includes books 
found simple enough to be intelligible to begin- 
ners in trades at the project, and books found use- 
ful for instruction of those without much previous 
experience and having limited education. The de- 
scriptive annotations are excellent, and books are 
included in practically every division of industrial 
arts. If you are enlarging your vocational book 
collection, by all means send for this bibliography. 


Finds-of-the-Month 


In addition to Problems of Democracy, men- 
tioned last month, the Visual Aids Service of the 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair, has new 1941 titles on Biology (50c) and 
Safety Education (15c). Stamps are not accept- 
able; send check or coin with order. 








A. L. A. Notes 


By Marion A. Milczewski 


Midwinter Conference 


¢¢ IBRARIES AND THE WAR” was the 
keynote for the A.L.A. Midwinter Con- 
ference held in Chicago, December 28 to 31. The 
desire of librarians to aid in the war effort and 
to find means of adjusting their libraries to give 
maximum service was evident at many meetings. 
This was especially true at two Council meet- 
ings at which were considered civilian morale in 
its various aspects, aid to defense areas and in- 
dustrial defense training, library service to the 
armed forces, the Victory Book Campaign, post- 
war planning, and international cultural relations. 


First Council Session 


“Libraries and the War” a statement of library 
policy was presented at the first Council session 
following President Brown's keynote speech. It 
was later adopted by Council. Certain duties for 
which libraries are responsible are outlined in that 
statement. 

Every library must become a war information 
center. The library must supply technical infor- 
mation to industrial defense workers and students. 
It must disseminate authentic information and 
sound teachings in the fields of economics, gov- 
ernment, history and international relations. Valid 
interpretations of current facts and events must be 
made available. Postwar planning must be given 
help and support. The strain of war must be 
relieved by maintaining in libraries a supply of 
recreational reading for men and women and 
especially for children. 

Council also approved “Libraries and the War 
—A National Platform” in which it urged the 
designation by the appropriate government agency 
of some library in every community as a War 
Information Center. Federal assistance to states 
and local communities for the establishment and 
maintenance of community library service in the 
greatly expanded defense areas as essential in 
education, recreation and morale was recom- 
mended. The War and Navy Departments were 
commended for establishing and maintaining li- 
brary service for the armed forces and were urged 
to supply more adequate and suitable camp li- 
brary quarters than are now available, and to 
extend and improve present service. In this con- 
nection the platform called on the people of the 
United States to respond to the Victory Book 
Campaign of the A.L.A., the American Red Cross 
and the United Service Organizations for National 


Defense. It recommends that facilities be given 
to the Library Service Division of the Office of 
Education to enable it to assist libraries to be of 
the utmost service to their communities and to the 
government. The activities of government and 
other agencies in planning for the postwar period 
were commended. It was urged that adequate 
attention be given to the possibility of great ex- 
pansion of agencies for community service includ- 
ing libraries and adult education. The leadership 
of the Department of State and the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs in promoting cultural 
relations with other countries was welcomed. 
Library implications of Federal agency pro- 
grams were presented by Mary Louise Alexander, 
research assistant of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, and Ralph M. Dunbar, Library Service 
Division, U. S. Office of Education. Implementa- 
tion of these programs was discussed by Ralph 
Beals, District of Columbia Public Library, Car! 
M. White, University of Illinois Library, and 
Sarah L. Jones, Division of Textbook and Library 
Service, Georgia State Department of Education. 


Second Council Session 


Defense areas and industrial defense training 
were discussed by Francis R. St. John, New York 
Public Library. Harold F. Brigham, for the Com- 
mittee on Libraries and the War, described li- 
brary service to the armed forces. 

Althea Warren, director, Victory Book Cam- 
paign, presided at a symposium which demon- 
strated the need for books for the armed forces. 
Postwar planning was discussed by Walter 
Blucher, executive director of the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, Carleton B. Joeckel, 
chairman, A.L.A. Postwar Planning Committee, 
and Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore. A report on the Benjamin Franklin 
Library in Mexico City, prepared by its director, 
Harry M. Lydenberg, was read. “The Library's 
Opportunity to Promote International Under- 
standing,” a communication from William Warner 
Bishop, former University of Michigan librarian, 
was presented. 


Third Council Session 


The following resolution was adopted by 
Council: 

WHEREAS, The American people are borrow- 
ing 450,000,000 public library books a year, in- 
volving an annual investment of $52,000,000 in 
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library operating costs, to service an increasing 
number of books more intensively to an increasing 
number of people, especially in postwar periods 
and periods of unemployment, and 

WHEREAS, there are a great number of towns 
and cities without modern, effectively planned 
buildings for their central libraries and branches, 
while several thousand existing public and college 
library buildings are antiquated and badly in need 
of replacement, additions and thorough-going re- 
modelling, and reequipment. Be it therefore, 


RESOLVED, by the Council of the American 
Library Association in session at Chicago, Decem- 
ber 28-31, 1941, that city, state and federal offi- 
cers responsible for postwar employment and pub- 
lic works construction programs be urgently re- 
gested to place public and college libraries on 
the preferred list of building projects, and to see 
to it that the quiet, unheralded but widespread 
use of books and information for the enlighten- 
ment and betterment of the population is ade- 
quately provided for by well planned, attractive 
modern housing. 


Greetings to Canadian Librarians 


The following letter was authorized to be sent 
to Freda F. Waldon, president, Ontario Library 
Association. 


“The Council of the A.L.A. sends its greetings 
to the Ontario Library Association and expresses 
deep appreciation for the message of understand- 
ing sympathy as voiced in the letter of Miss 
Waldon to Mr. Brown which was read to the 
Council in session in Chicago. 

“The feeling of mutual friendship and trust 
which librarians have felt on both sides of 
our justly famous border are intensified and 
strengthened now that we again have a difficult 
job to do together. In conjunction we shall suc- 
ceed and preserve our priceless heritage of free- 
dom.” 


Boards and Committees 


On the recommendation of the Committee on 
Boards and Committees the following changes, 
among others, were made: 


The Adult Reading Committee, established in 
1927, was discontinued. 

Approval was given to the establishment of 
the Committee on Use of the A.L.A. Catalog 
Code, which is to consider the revised A.L.A. 
catalog rules from the standpoint of the library 
administrator as well as the cataloger, particularly 
in regard to the question of elaboration and of 
expense, and to report its conclusions and recom- 
mendations to the Executive Board. 

The discontinuance of the Books for Senior 
High School Libraries Committee was approved 
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since the work for which it was established has 
been completed. 

The Citizen Interest Committee will be discon- 
tinued in June as its functions will be assumed 
by the Friends of Libraries Committee. 

The Board on Library Service to Children and 
Young People was discontinued. The functions 
are to be taken over by the Board of the new 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 


People. 
The Hospital Libraries Committee has been 
discontinued. The Hospital Libraries Round 


Table, established by vote of Council in June 
1941, will presumably take over the functions of 
this Committee. 


Bookbinding Substitutions 


On the recommendation of the Bookbinding 
Committee, Council authorized it to approve sub- 
stitute bindings as Class A work when the spe- 
cified bindings are not available. Such bindings 
are to be disapproved when they are no longer 
needed. 


1943 Conference 


Toronto was chosen by the Executive Board for 
the 1943 annual conference provided that satis- 
factory arrangements can be made and conditions 


permit. 
S68 


Special notice for members of the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People, sub- 
mitted by Julia F. Carter, President: 


When paying 1942-A.L.A. dues, be certain to 


fll in— 


(1) The Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People under your name. 

(2) The School Library Section or the Section for 
Work with Children and Young People in 
Public Libraries. 


To join the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table be sure to add Young People’s Reading 
Round Table after the Section for Work . . . in 
Public Libraries. 

If one wishes to belong to both sections, a spe- 
cial fee of 25c should be paid directly to the 
treasurer of the second preference; in case mem- 
bership is desired in the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table indicate that fact. The three Treas- 
urers are: Young People, Eleanor Herrmann, Pub- 
lic Library, St. Paul, Minn; Children’s Librarian, 
Jane Darrah, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland; School Librarian, Margaret F. Glassey, 
Emerson Junior High School, West Los Angeles, 
California. 
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MUG is almost the word for the CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY staff these days because they 
were not caught with their typewriter keys lagging. 
Due to its proved ability in scenting the poten- 
tial news value of less-publicized figures, CUR- 
RENT BIOGRAPHY had, by the outbreak of the 
war in the East last December, already issued 
during 1941 detailed biographies of seventy-nine 
(79) important international government figures, 
twenty-six (26) military leaders, and twenty-six 
(26) diplomats. 

Just about the time when many other publica- 
tions were distraught over war deadlines and were 
frantically printing special war issues, the editors 
of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY were concluding the 
new, cumulated, revised 1941 bound annual. This 
contains approximately 1080 names from more 
than 20 professions. And, the editors are proud 
to say, this new cumulation, which is now on the 
press and will be ready for delivery in late Febru- 
ary or March, contains detailed biographies of the 
majority of leaders now so prominent in the news. 

To the thousands of regular subscribers of 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY monthly issues, these 
“suddenly important’’ names were already familiar. 

Among the many important international fig- 
ures whose biographies appeared in the monthly 
issues of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY during 1941 
and are included and revised in the cumulated 
bound volume are: General Douglas MacArthur, 
Commander of the combined United States-Fili- 
pino Army in the Far East; Joseph Goebbels, 
Reichminister of Propaganda and Public Enlight- 
enment; Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, British Com- 
mander in chief of the Far East; Sir Archibald 
P. Wavell, British Commander in chief of the 
Allied Forces in the Far East; Ramén S. Castillo, 
Acting President of Argentina; Manuel Que- 
zon, President of the Philippine Islands; Robert 
G. Menzies, Prime Minister of Australia; Jan 
Christiaan Smuts, Prime Minister of the Union 
of South Africa; Hermann Goering, Marshal of 
the Reich; Lincoln MacVeagh, U. S. Minister 
to Iceland; Joachim von Ribbentrop, German 
Foreign Minister; Maxim Litvinov, Russian Am- 
bassador to United States; Brendan Bracken, Brit- 
ish Minister of Information; Semyon Budenny, 
First Vice-Commisar of Defense of U.S.S.R.; 
Lieutenant-General Hugh A. Drum, Commander 
of the First Army, U.S. 


Photographs, pronunciation of names, detailed 
reference lists, and sparkling, human biographies, 
that combine accuracy with interesting reading, 
are among the features that librarians and indi- 
vidual readers have found especially valuable in 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. The bound annua! in 
particular has proved itself popular in personal 
libraries where news-conscious people (and how 
many are not these days?) can find data in it as 
quickly as in their dictionaries. 

As a gift, this handsome volume will be 
treasured. Many people outside the profession 
are still unfamiliar with this stream-lined refer- 
ence service, now so much a part of modern 
libraries. 

Monthly issues of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
are priced at $3 a year. The cumulated, revised 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1941 will sell to li- 
braries on the service basis and will be $4 (the 
minimum rate) for individuals, schools, and radio 
stations. 


More County Service 


“In the past five years more than fifty Ohio 
librarians have become county librarians,” Mil- 
dred W. Sandoe states in the introduction to her 
new, illustrated book, A County Library Primer, 
now in press. “Many of them have had to deal 
with county branch problems, twenty of them 
with the problems of serving rural people by 
bookmobile. Nearly all of them have learned 
to find solutions and draw conclusions about sta- 
tion work, school collection and mail service.” 

All of these various problems are discussed in 
A County Library Primer. There are chapters 
pertaining to: library service to rural people, 
financing and public relations, the board and staff 
of a county library, bookmobiles, and branch serv- 
ices by mail. 

“No new county or county district libraries 
have been established in Ohio since 1935, “Miss 
Sandoe of the Ohio State Library announces. 
“Rather, libraries organized to serve local groups 
have become county-wide service units practically 
over night, because of changes in the library laws 
of Ohio and because of state aid. 

“Today, all over the United States more and 
more rural people are asking for service, and li- 
brarians are trying to find ways of serving them,” 
the author declares. “All over the United States 
today, too, great population shifts are taking 
place. To help new librarians avoid the errors 
made by those who pioneered in this county-wide 
work in Ohio, Ohio librarians and the Ohio State 
Library have brought together factual material on 
all phases of the undertaking. It is our hope that 
this material compiled for the use of new county 
workers in Ohio may be of help to librarians else- 
where faced with problems of extending library 
service.” 
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What Do You Think? 


Would it be an advantage to librarians to be 
supplied with small leaflets describing some of 
our indexes that they could hand out to indi- 
viduals who come to the library wanting to do 
research in a particular field? This inquiry is 
prompted by a recent request from one librarian 
for sample pages of the Industrial Arts Index to 
give out to engineers who frequent the library. 

We have wished for a good many years that 
there were some way in which we could assist in 
making our publications better known to users of 
the library. Would librarians welcome small 
leaflets, posters, etc. that they could pin to the 
bulletin board or hand out to inquirers? Let us 
know what you could use and in what form you 
could use it. 


New Rates on Larned 


The Wilson Company has reached an agree- 
ment with the publishers of The New Larned 
History for Ready Reference, Reading, and Re- 
search for the sale to libraries of all remaining 
sets now in print. The twelve-volume set can 
now be purchased from us at new service basis 
rates which are extremely low. 

With the history of the world being re-written 
in each day’s newspaper headlines, the usefulness 
of this well known historical reference work 
reaches a new high peak. Its world-wide cover- 
age and the convenience of its arrangement, with 
complete and fully developed cross references, 
make it an ideal reference work for students and 
research workers who are interested in studying 
the historical background to the present interna- 
tional upheaval. There are extensive quotations 
from 5500 authors, 700 documents (constitutions, 
treaties, laws etc.) are given in full, and there 
are thousands of references to other histories, so 
that every phase of the history of every part of 
the globe is covered in the exact language of the 
authors who are the acknowledged authorities. 

For the student who wants to know what is 
back of today’s world-wide changes, the New 
Larned fits into the picture so perfectly that it 
might have been made to order with the present 
international situation in mind. 


Wilson Author Retires 


Zaidee Brown, Wilson Company author and 
editor, has retired from the position of librarian 
at the New Jersey State Teachers College at Mont- 
clair, N.J. Miss Brown was editor of the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries, 1926 edition, 
and author of the popular The Library Key which 
has been selling since 1928, 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1941. 
Service basis rate 

CuRRENT BioGRAPHY 1940. Service basis 
rate 

CuRRENT BIOGRAPHY monthly issues. $3 a 
year for 12 issues. 

Cook, Dorothy E. and Monro, Isabel 
Stevenson. 1941 supplement to 1940 
edition of STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
PuBLIC LIBRARIES. Catalog on service 


In press. 


basis 

Sandoe, Mildred W. A CouNTy LIBRARY 
PRIMER. In press 

VERTICAL FiLE SERVICE. 1941 annual vol- 
ume. Ready in February or early 
March. On the service basis 


Watson, Katherine Williams. ONCE UPON 
A TIME. $2.25 











Radio Stories 


Animal stories, ballads, Christmas and Easter 
stories, fairy and folk tales, are all included 
among the 26 radio scripts in Once Upon A Time, 
new book of children’s radio stories by Katherine 
Williams Watson, head of the Denver Public 
Library’s children department. 


Each of the stories, chosen for their popularity 
on the author's own library program, has been 
timed accurately. They range from 5 minutes 
through to 30 minutes in length and are suitable 
for various types of radio programs: straight 
storytelling; story and announcement; story as 
just part of the program. 

A valuable and unusual supplement to Once 
Upon A Time is the collection of letters to chil- 
dren from well-known children’s authors and 
illustrators. These are ideal for filling in the 
extra few minutes that occasionally spring into 
even the best planned programs. $2.25. 


New Supplement 


The 1941 supplement to the 1940 edition of 
the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries was 
printed in the middle of January. This new sup- 
plement contains 178 new editions and added 
volumes among the 801 books entered. Of these, 
134 books are single-starred (books recommended 
for first purchase in small libraries) and 49 are 
double starred (books especially recommended). 
All purchasers of the 1940 edition of the Stand- 
ard Catalog for Public Libraries receive this 212- 
page supplement without additional charge. 


(Continued on page 490) 
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“Good Neighbor” Data 


Copies of the South American Handbook for 
1942 have been ordered and will be ready for 
sale in March or April ($1). Central and South 
American countries are discussed in concise yet 
complete fashion, covering such aspects as: size, 
population, physiography, government, currency, 
weights and measures, industries, natural te- 
sources, transportation, calendars, legations and 
consulates, etc. 


Pamphlet Census 


The following statistics are compiled about the 
pamphlet material listed in the forthcoming cumu- 
lated volume of the Vertical File Service Catalog 
for 1941: 

Number of pamphlet titles listed dur- 


PC Tee 6,084 
Approximate number of subjects under 

which the pamphlets are classified 2,200 
Number of free titles (32%) ....... 1,945 
Number of priced titles (68%) ..... 4,139 
Number of new pamphlet sources made 

known during 1941 ..........00. 866 
Number of titles added during 1941 

to the Vertical File Service stock of 

pamphlets on current interests, from 

which libraries’ orders are filled ... 863 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


1941 annual bound volume. Published 


Essay INDEX. 
January 6 


In Preparation 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 1941 annual bound volume. 
Ready in March or early April 


Book Revizew Dicest. 1941 annual bound volume. 
Ready in April. (Note—the 1941 annual bound volume 
takes the place of the monthly issue for February 1942. 


NO separate issue is published in February) 
CuMuULATIVE Book INDEx. 1941 annual bound vol- 


ume. Ready in March 


CuRRENT BroGcRAPHy. 1941 annual bound volume. 
Ready in February 

EDUCATIONAL FitmM CATALOG. 2-year volume. Ready 
in February 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 1941 annual bound volume. 
Ready in February or early March 


Liprary LITERATURE. 1941 annual bound volume. 
Ready in February or early March 
VERTICAL Fite Service. 1941 annual volume. Ready 


in February or early March 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 
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WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall Charts 
for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 








SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the Ce Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 








Children in a World of Conflict 


By ROY F. STREET, PH.D. 

Here is a book which pictures in a clear and interesting 
way the recent in the fields of mental hygiene and 
child development. The implications of these findings will be 
of great importance to the teacher, the parent and the com- 
munity. An invaluable and authoritative guide. 

From Your Bookstore. Cloth, $2.50 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 








2 BIBLE QUIZ BOOKS 


True-and-false tests, quiz programs, Bible drills 
and games, life-problem studies, memory verses, 
and reference-finding contests. Refreshingly dif- 
ferent entertainment. Each over 130 pages, 
bound in heavy paper covers. Price, each 50c. 
Returnable copies on request. Dept. 2. 








The Standord Publishing Co., 8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 





LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 

vacancies on your 
library staff. This have some good po- 


sitions available. 


AGENCY 
Dept. D 


service free. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ 
Windsor, Connecticut 











RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 


EVERY BOOK BOUND BY 
RADEMAEKERS IS A FOUR 
STAR PRODUCTION— 


* ACCURACY 
* SKILL 
* QUALITY 
* SPEED 


Wm. H. Rademaekers, President 




















Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be 
included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of recog- 
nized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all books 
in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
cover and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:— 100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 
10 copies, 15¢ per month; a sample copy free. Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 





early factory days, the details of Oriental 
navigation, all the background of the re- 
lation, are done with fine knowledge and 
careful workmanship. . . It is a grand story 
of movement and color, a proud story of the 
old seafaring days, and a genuine contribu- 
tion to our nautical literature.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


FICTION 


Buck, Mrs PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER) 1892- 
Dragon seed. Day 1942 378p $2.50 

The story of the farmer Ling Tan, and 

his wife and sons and daughters. The scene 

is Outside and inside the walls of Nanking 

just before the Japanese assault and the fall 


of the city EDMONDS, WALTER DUMAUX, 1903- 


Young Ames. Little 1942 350p $2.50 


The story of a young man who came to 
New York in the early 1830's to find his 


BurRT, MAXWELL STRUTHERS, 1882- 
Along these streets. Scribner 1942 608p 





$2.75 


Novel about a young scientist who ac- 
cepted his inheritance that provided he live 
in the old family mansion in Philadelphia at 
least nine months out of every year 

““Along These Streets’ is a large novel, 
and a good one. It is entertaining and ear- 
nest; ironic, outspoken, and at one point mag- 
nificent; and, yes, it is an interesting story. . . 
Its writing is brilliantly epigrammatic, with 
the stimulating quality which is so acutely 
remembered from the second-period Wells.” 
N.Y. Times 


CONNOLLY, JAMES BRENDAN, 1868- 


Canton Captain. Doubleday 1942 342p 
front $3 


A “biography of Robert Bennet Forbes, 
who in 1817, at the age of thirteen, began 
his life at sea. The book is concerned not 
only with his interesting career as a captain 
in the China trade but with the China trade 
itself, with its strange customs, dangers, and 
romance.” Library journal 

“James B. Connolly has told his story 
with his customary narrative power... A 
great deal of research has gone into the mak- 
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fortune. A description of business in those 
days, card sharks, rivalry between volunteer 
fire departments, and labor troubles of that 
part of the century 

Most of the chapters of the book appeared 
as short stories in the ‘Saturday evening 


post” 


Norway, NEvIL SHUTE, 1899- 
Pied Piper, by Nevil Shute ;pseud,. Mor- 


row 1942 306p $2.50 

This is the story of a strange journey. 
The characters are a seventy-year-old Eng- 
lishman, a young and beautiful French girl, 
and a group of children of various nation- 
alities. The time is 1940 

“A novel which piles up dramatic force 
with quiet realism, glows as quietly with 
valiant tenderness, and points a significant 
theme without over-emphasis. . . In its deft 
simplicity of realism ‘Pied Piper’ becomes a 
novel for more than one reading, as scenes, 
characters, incidents, encounters take their 
place in a crescendo progress, and vignettes 
are sharp against the fog of historic tragedy. 
For this is the detail of history: 1940; jour- 
ney across France; and the world’s task and 
hope of salvage.” N.Y. Times 











ABOUT PEOPLE 


CLAPESATTLE, HELEN, 1908- 


Doctors Mayo. Univ. of Minn. 1941 
822p illus $3.75 


The authorized story of the Mayos, father 
and sons, and of the Mayo clinic in Roches- 
ter, Minn., which grew from a private prac- 
tice into a world-famous medical institution. 

Bibliographical notes: p717-99 

“Truly the lives of these giants among 
surgeons is told so vividly and entertainingly 
by Helen Clapesattle that once started it is 
difficult to lay the book aside. It deserves to 
rank with the great biographies.” Springfield 
Republican 


LORANT, STEFAN, 1901- 


Lincoln; his life in photographs. Duell 
1941 160p illus $3 


A collection of more than 100 portraits 
of Lincoln, together with pictures of con- 
temporary figures, facsimiles of documents 
in Lincoln's handwriting, letters, etc. Brief 
descriptive text. Bibliography of Lincoln 
pictures with chronological number 


THE ARMY 


VOLLMER, ARTHUR, 1890- 


How to become an officer, U. S. army. . . 
Hastings house 1941 98p $1 

“This book covers the ‘How to become’ 
and purposely excludes everything on the 
‘How to be’ an officer. . . The treatment is 
as short as is compatible with giving the pre- 
liminary information which a Prospect may 
seek and profit by.”” Introduction 


AVIATION 


BLAuFox, Jay D. 


33 lessons in flying; illus. by C. B. Colby. 
Coward-McCann 1941 319p illus $2.50 


Partial contents: What little planes are 
made of; The controls; Straight and level 
flying; The take-off; Landings; Rules of the 
air; Getting ready to solo; Flying instru- 
ments; Advanced flying; Acrobatics; Night 
flying; Flying the seaplane; Engine mainten- 
ance; Military flying 


LENT, HENRY BOLLES, 1901- 


Aviation cadet; Dick Hilton wins his 
wings at Pensacola; illus. with official 
U. S. Navy photographs. Macmillan 
1941 175p illus $1.75 


A description of the training that Dick 
Hilton received between the day he applied 








READERS’ CHOICE 


for training at Floyd Bennett field and the 
one when he received his commission 


Ort, LESTER 
Aircraft spotter. Harcourt 1941 64p illus 


$1 

“Following an introduction telling how 
to identify aircraft, illustrated with diagrams, 
this text goes on to illustrate, through photo- 
graphs, caption descriptions and outline dia- 
grams, the planes of U.S.A., Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, Japan, with supple- 
mentary material on latest models, and a test 
for oneself." Kirkus 


BOATS AND BRIDGES 


CHAPELLE, HOWARD IRVING 
Boatbuilding; a complete handbook of 


wooden boat construction. Norton 1941 
624p illus $5 


Contents: Plans; Lofting; The backbone 
—-setting up; Flat-bottom hull construction; 
V-bottom hull construction; Round-bottom 
hull construction; Lap-strake, and other con- 
struction methods; Joinerwork, plumbing, in- 
stallation, sparmaking, and finishing; Tools 
and care, professional building 


STEINMAN, David BERNARD, 1886- 
Bridges and their builders, by D. B. 


Steinman and S. R. Watson. Putnam 
1941 379p illus $3.75 


Partial contents: Beginnings of bridge- 
building; Timber spans and covered bridges; 
Iron bridges; Steel and mathematics; The 
Roeblings and the Brooklyn bridge; Man- 
made masonry; Great steel arches; Great 
steel cantilevers; Great suspension bridges; 
Recent developments in bridge engineering 

“David Steinman, one of our ablest bridge 
engineers, and Sara Watson, a discerning art 
critic and writer, have collaborated in writing 
a richly informative survey of the science, 
art and human significance of bridge build- 
ing. It will appeal alike to the technician, 
the artist, and those more general readers 
who will relish its detailed and dramatic ac- 
counts of great men and episodes in the 
progress of this mastery of space.” Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


FOR WOMEN 


DANFORTH, WILLIAM CLARK, 1878- 
Woman's health. Farrar 1941 398p illus 


$2.50 

Simply written book about the norma! 
bodily processes of women, with special em- 
phasis on the prevention of disease 















OF BEST BOOKS 
HINTS FOR HOMEMAKERS 


BAXTER, WILLIAM THOMAS 
Woodworking projects and upholstery, by 
W. T. Baxter and P. G. Lackey. Van 
Nostrand 1941 251p illus $2.50 


A book of approximately 50 woodwork- 
ing projects “written for the veteran home 
craftsman as well as the person who desires 
to have a worthwhile hobby. It includes de- 
scriptive and illustrative material on the use 
and care of the common hand tools and 
basic power tools. .. In addition to wood- 
working, the book includes a valuable sec- 
tion on upholstering and the repair of up- 
holstered | urniture.”” Preface 


GOMEZ, NATALIE 
Your garden in the city; introduction by 
F. F. Rockwell; photographs by J. T. 
Beals and M. E. Hewitt; drawings by 
Clara Coffey. Oxford 1941 247p illus 
$3 
Partial contents: City gardening is not 
country ae: Searching for garden 
sites; Construction; Soil; Insect 
pests and iy Window boxes; Terraces 
and roof gardens; Tools and accessories 


MCKEAaRIN, GEORGE SKINNER, 1874- 
American glass, by G. S. and Helen Mc- 
Kearin, 2000 photographs, 1000 draw- 
ings by J. L. McCreery. Crown 1941 
622p illus $4 


Contents: Glass—its properties and early 
production; Glassmaking and ornamentation ; 
Early American blown and pattern-molded 
glass; 17th- and 18th-century American glass 
houses and their products; 19th-century glass 
and glass houses; Blown three mold glass; 
Early pressed glass; Pressed tablewares—pat- 
tern glass; List of paperweights, cameo glass 
and late 19th-century fancy wares; Free- 
blown and pattern-molded bottles and flasks; 
Pictorial and historical flasks; Bibliography 


HOBBIES AND JOBS 


Davis, SHELBY CULLOM 
Your career in defense. Harper 1942 


31lp $2 
“Based on a countrywide survey of defense 
industries. . . A factual book on what jobs 


are available, where they are located, and for 
whom. Chapters for the unemployed, for re- 
cent graduates, for the white collar class, 
factory workers, forty-and-overs, women, etc. 
Describes choice offered in shipyards, air- 
craft, metal, machine industries, ordnance 
arsenals, explosive plants, etc)” Kirkus 
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La Berce, ARMAND JOHN, 1891- 
Woodworking for fun. Manual arts press 


1941 104p illus $2.25 

“Many pen drawings made from photo- 
graphs of the actual processes, combined 
with a direct text, give step-by-step instruc- 
tions for making such things as scooters, 
bows and arrows, and surface carving. In- 
expensive materials and simple tools are em- 
ployed.”” Booklist 


WAGENER, ALBERT M. 
Machine shop, theory and practice, by 


A. M. Wagener and H. R. Arthur. 
Van Nostrand 1941 306p illus $2.68 

“Designed to meet the needs of beginners 
in the study of machine tools and their oper- 
ation. . . The presentation of the machines 
occurs in a practical and logical order, start- 
ing with the shaper, and progressing in order 
of difficulty through the lathe, mill, and 
grinder. . . Illustrated abundantly with pho- 
tographs and sketches of the important tools 
and methods of operation.” Preface 


MUSIC AND THE THEATER 


COWARD, No£EL PIERCE, 1899- 
Blithe spirit; an improbable farce in three 


acts. Doubleday 1941 189p front $2 


One set of scenery. Characters: 2 men, 
5 women 

A comedy “of a man whose first wife is 
materialized at a seance and comes to live 
with him and his second wife... After the 
death of his second wife, the husband is 
tormented by both in gay and delightful 
fashion before he manages to exorcise them.” 
Library journal 


KOLODIN, IRVING, 1908- 
Guide to recorded music. Doubleday 1941 


495p $3 

This guide is arranged by composers, lists 
various recordings of each work included, 
with a key to the quality of the performance, 
the mechanical factor, and the fairness of 
the price. The most popular and most repre- 
sentative works of 184 composers are in- 
cluded 


THE NAVY 


FLOHERTY, JOHN JOSEPH, 1882- 
Youth and the sea; our merchant marine 


calls American youth. Lippincott 1941 
237p illus $2 

The author tells “in words, photographs 
and drawings what he observed during sev- 
eral months which he spent in one of the 
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FLOHERTY, JOHN J.—Continued 
Maritime Service schools where young men 
are being trained to man the merchant ships 
which are being built for national defense.” 
Huntting 


LEEMING, JOSEPH, 1897- 

Brave ships of England and America; 
illus. by Grattan Condon. Nelson 1941 
344p illus $2.50 

An “account of the development of the 
navies of two great nations, England and 
America. Each of the thirty chapters is 
headed with the name of a famous ship and 
relates the part she and her commander 
played in the establishment of these two 
nations as sea powers.” Library journal 


PRATT, FLETCHER, 1897- 

Fighting ships of the U.S. Navy; illus. by 
Jack Coggins. Garden City pub. co. 
1941 unp illus $1 

Information about specific ships and their 
classes, with colored pictures and black- and- 
white border drawings. Includes naval uni- 
form insignia 

Size 11 x 1214 inches 

TUTHILL, JOHN T. 

He’s in the navy now. 
256p illus $2.50 

Text and pictures of what happens to 
recruits of every branch of the naval service. 
Contents: Bluejacket’s day; Recruiting office; 
Training station; Service schools; Aboard a 
battlewagon; Fleet and its auxiliaries; Sub- 
marines; Sick bay and health; Liberty 


McBride 1941 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


SUMNER, Guy LYNN, 1885- 
“We have with us tonight’; secrets of 


success at the speakers’ table. Harper 
1941 175p $1.75 
“This book is devoted to . . . an after- 


dinner program. . . Sample speeches are 
given and there are useful little summaries 
such as: Five points to remember in plan- 
ning a program; Don'ts for chairmen; Seven 
secrets of successful storytelling.” Wis. bul. 


WITNESSES OF WAR 


CasEY, ROBERT JOSEPH, 1890- 

I can’t forget; personal experiences of a 
war correspondent in France, Luxem- 
bourg, Germany, Belgium, Spain and 
England. Bobbs 1941 398p $3 


“Firsthand account of battle fronts in ac- 
tion, of aerial warfare, and of civilian life 
under seige, from the war's beginning in 


READERS' CHOICE 


September 1939 through the severe bombings 
of London, before the German invasion of 
Russia.” Booklist 


DAVIES, JOSEPH EDWARD, 1876- 
Mission to Moscow. . . Simon & Schus- 
ter 1941 xxii,659p illus $3 
“A record of confidential dispatches to 
the -State Department, official and personal 
correspondence, current diary and journal 
entries, including notes and comment ;from 
1936) up to October, 1941." Subtitle 
“A readable, lucid, timely and informative 
piece of work. As a reference source it will 
become increasingly valuable as the years go 
by. But right now it is indispensable to 
the expert and layman alike. It helps us 
tremendously to understand what has been 
taking place not only in the Soviet Union 
but in the world at large... All these ob- 
servations are grounded on hard common 
sense.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


FEUCHTWANGER, LION, 1884- 

Devil in France; my encounter with him 
in the summer of 1940; tr. from the 
German by Elisabeth Abbott. Viking 
1941 265p $2.75 

“Lion Feuchtwanger passed the summer 
of 1940 in the French concentration camps. 
This is the narrative of his daily life—he 
abstains from tales of horror; he neither 
complains nor accuses—but presents an af- 
firmation of man’s ascendancy over evil.’ 
Huntting 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


BEVIN, ERNEST, 1884- 
Balance sheet of the future. 
1941 303p $2.75 
Ernest Bevin, British Minister of labor 
1941, tells of the problems of labor and in- 
dustry that faced him and how he solved 
them. He looks forward, too, to post-war 
problems, the economic rebuilding of the 
nation 
“The interest and the importance of 
Bevin’s contribution lie in the fact that next 
to the Prime Minister he commands he affec- 
tion and admiration of England. His views 
of the nature of the peace must, therefore, 
command attention.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


BOSWELL, ROLFE, pseud. 
Nostradamus speaks. Crowell 1941 381p 
front $2.50 
“A general analysis of the prophesies as 
they relate to modern times. . . Includes 
a biographical sketch of Nostradamus, a 
brief history of the growth of the saga, an 
analysis of the difficulties confronting an in- 
terpreter, and a reinterpretation of the pas- 
sages translated in light of historical events.” 
Kirkus 


McBride 
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OF BEST BOOKS 


GRATTAN, CLINTON HARTLEY, 1902- 
Introducing Australia. Day 1942 331p 
illus maps $3 


Contents: As I see Australia; As Aus- 
tralians see it; A continent; Making of a 
commonwealth; What Australia lives by; 
Finance and trade; Standard of living; Gov- 
erning the country; Cultural life; Oddments 
and remainders; Tie to Britain,; First World 
war; Second World war; Australian democ- 
racy; International position; Reading list 

The author “writes with a personal in- 
formality and directness that has great 
charm. He is reader-conscious—and he is 
thinking of Australian as well as American 
readers—but he makes this an asset instead 
of a liability. Hartley Grattan is simply 
talking about Australia to those who want 
to hear him talk, and in this book he is 
talking very well indeed.” N.Y. Times 


WHIPPLE, LEONIDAS RUTLEDGE, 1882- 
How to understand current events; a guide 
to an appraisal of the news. Harper 
1941 241p $2.50 


“Designed to cover three needs: how to 
discover and appraise what is important; 
how to use the newspaper, the radio, and 
the cinema; and how to avoid the false 
views derived from irrational prejudice.” 
Preface 

“If your thinking is to be actually ‘think- 
ing’ and not merely a rearrangement of your 
prejudices, study and apply Whipple's four- 
teen points on how to make a clear picture 
out of the news. It is just what is needed 
for clear thinking and honest prerequisites 
of a healthy democracy.”” N.Y. Times 


FOR INTERMEDIATES 


BAILEY, CAROLYN SHERWIN, 1875- 
Homespun playdays; with lithographs by 
Grace Paull. Viking 1941 216p illus 
$2 


Seventeen stories from Colonial times 
down to the mid-19th century on the fol- 
lowing subjects: the maypole, gipsies, spell- 
ing bee, country fair, Christmas at Valley 
Forge, dancing master, barn party, balloon 
ascension, circus, sugaring-off, Sunday-school 
picnic, puppet show, country store, singing 
school, theater, Thanksgiving day 


K JELGAARD, JIM 
Forest + wget illus. by Tony Palazzo. 
Holiday 1941 293p illus $2 
“The life of a forest ranger, as seen 
through the eyes of a nineteen-year-old boy 
who is put in temporary charge of a district 
and finds his courage tested hard work, 
poachers and forest fires.” Huntting 
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“Forest Patrol’ is an excellent story, 
fresh and unhackneyed in setting and inci- 
dent with characters that convince, and so 
much genuine outdoor atmosphere that it is 
likely to give any lover of wild, unspoiled 
country a touch of homesickness.” N.Y. 
Times 

Ages 12-16 


NEWCOMB, COVELLE 
Red hat; a story of John Henry Cardinal 


Newman; illus. by Addison Burbank. 
Longmans 1941 278p illus $2 

“A life of Cardinal Newman, written for 
older boys and girls. The account of his 
boyhood at Ealing, his student career at Ox- 
ford, his travels in Italy and Sicily, his con- 
version to Catholicism, his intellectual career, 
and the honors received in his later years, 
culminating in the ‘red hat.’” Huntting 

Bibliography: p277-78 


PECKHAM, BETTY 
Sky hostess. Nelson 1941 84p illus $1.75 


“Main facts, concisely written, about the 
requirements, training, and duties of the 
airline stewardess, giving a very brief his- 
tory of this . . . profession.” Bkl. 

Ages 12-15 


WAUGH, ELIZABETH 
Simén Bolivar; a story of courage; illus. 


by F. N. DeMuth. Macmillan 1941 
326p illus $2.50 

“Bolivar liberated four great countries, 
a territory of over one million five hundred 
thousand square miles. He devised a sys- 
tem of government for this large part of the 
world and guided its political destinies as 
President almost until his death. (Bibliog- 
raphy)” Page 322 

Ages 12-16 


FOR THE GRADES 


BENET, WILLIAM ROSE, 1886- 
Adolphus; or, The adopted dolphin & the 


pirate’s daughter, by Marjorie Flack & 
W. R. Benét. Houghton 1941 ,32)p 


illus $1.50 
A nonsensical tale, told in pictures by 
Marjorie Flack and in rhymed couplets by 
William Rose Benét, of a heroic dolphin 
who rescues a maiden and delivers her on 
his back to the arms of her loved one 
Quarto volume 


BREEN, Mary J. 
Children’s party book; menus and favors 


by Verna Breen; illus. by Hamilton 
Greene. Barnes, A.S. 1941 244p illus 
$2.50 

“Complete plans for thirty-two different 
parties—invitations, decorations, games, re- 
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BREEN, MARY J.—Continued 
freshments; also, suggestions for many others 
which can be planned by the hostess.” Hunt- 
ting 

List of stories and songs for children: 
p238-39 


HADER, Mrs BERTA (HOERNER) 
Little town, by Berta and Elmer Hader. 
Macmillan 1941 unp illus $2 
Demonstrates “the many daily service ac- 
tivities of any town, milk delivery, fire and 
police departments, schools and stores and 
how they work.” American news of books 


McDONALD, Mrs LUCILLE (SAUNDERS) 
1898- 
Sheker’s luck piece; pictures by Weda 
Yap. Oxford 1941 79p illus $1.75 
“Story of child life in present day Tur- 
key, and of the clever little Sheker, who 
brought prosperity to her widowed mother 
when she became interested in the foreigners 
who were searching for evidences of Tur- 
key’s past history.” Book rev. digest 


MALCOLMSON, Mrs ANNE BURNETT 
Yankee Doodle’s cousins; illus. by Robert 
McCloskey. Houghton 1941 267p illus 
$2.50 


A collection of the stories of some of 
the real and of the legendary characters who 
have become the national heroes of Ameri- 
can folklore. Designed for fifth grade 
readers. Among the twenty-eight stories are 
tales of Captain Kidd, Ichabod Paddock, 
Johnny Appleseed, Mike Fink, Daniel 
Boone, Davy Crockett, Pirate Jean Laffitte, 
Pecos Bill, Paul Bunyan 















READERS’ CHOICE 





PYNE, Mrs MABLE (MANDEVILLE) 1903- 
Little geography of the United States; 
illus. by the author. Houghton 1941 
36p illus maps $2 
A large size pictorial geography of the 
United States. Maps and text illustrated in 
color treat of the following: Our coasts; 
Our mountains; Our rivers; Our forests; 
Our deserts; Our western plains; Our mid- 
die plains; Our lakes; Our cities; Our canal ; 
Our islands; Our glaciers and our volcanos; 
Alaska 
Folio volume 


Rey, HANS AUGUSTO, 1898- 
Curious George. Houghton 1941 ,55)p 
illus $1.75 
“Colored picture book, with simple text, 
describing the adventures of a curious smal! 
monkey, and the difficulties he had in get- 
ting used to city life, before he went to 
live in the zoo.” Book rev. digest 


RHOADS, DOROTHY 
Story of Chan Yuc; illus. by Jean Charlot. 
Doubleday 1941 ,45,p illus $1.50 
A picture story of a baby brocket deer 
who was born in a thick forest in Yucatan 
and who now lives in the National zoo in 
Washington, D.C. 


THOMAS, LESLIE 

Long may it wave; the story of the flag. 
Morrow 1941 64p illus $2 

“A history of the many flags associated 
with the history of the United States (In- 
dian, Viking, Colonial, Civil War, etc.) and 
a handbook on the use and meaning of 
the flag today. The . . . illustrations in 
color show not only the flags but also epic 
scenes from American history.” Huntting 

Ages 8-12 





Movie Magnet 


Ernest Hemingway's For Whom the Bell Tolls 
is to be filmed in Sun Valley. %& J J& Stephen 
Longstreet went to Hollywood, after the publica- 
tion of his Last Man Around the World, to see a 
well-known producer. When the doorman refused 
to let him in he pulled out Time magazine's re- 
view of his book. The doorman read the whole 
notice carefully, then bowed, and opened the gate. 
& 2 Franz Werfel's Song of Bernadotte has 
been sold to the movies before its publication by 
Viking. 4 J J James Cain is the plaintiff in 
an unusual plagiarism suit. Cain had sold to 
Universal the rights to one of his books. He was 
then engaged to write a screen play called When 
Tomorrow Comes, but other writers were later 


employed to complete the job. His suit is based 
on the alleged similarity between one of the scenes 


in his earlier Serenade and one of the scenes in 
the screen version of When Tomorrow Comes. 
The whole thing will involve a legion of wit- 
nesses—twenty-three people worked on the screen 


play. 
Luce Briefs 


What might have turned out to be a libel suit 
in the well-known Time tradition became, in the 
end, only a matter of Lord Vansittart’s clarifica- 
tion of his own position. Lord Vansittart held 
that an article in Time for June 2, 1941, per- 
mitted the inference that while Permanent Under 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs he was an “appeaser’’ 
and had been responsible for the fatal British 
foreign policy of the thirties. Time immediately 
intimated regret for the publication of the state- 
ments, apologized, and agreed to indemnify him 
in respect of his costs, 
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In 194] 
8,041" Booklist subscribers 
received many dividends 


I N ADDITION to reviews and listings of 2,403 new books, The BookList— 

long recognized as the librarian’s standard guide in book selection 
—gave its readers a great deal of information on hundreds of important 
and timely books, pamphlets, and periodicals. 


This bonus to subscribers consisted of 3,341 selected titles as follows: 
11 emergency supplements (1,856 titles), 15 editorial articles and special 
lists (474 titles), editorial notes in 18 issues (72 titles), 10 lists of free 
and inexpensive material (328 titles), 9 lists of U. S. Government Docu- 
ments (382 titles), and four lists of books in foreign languages (229 
titles). 


Some of these special features—not including the already well-publicized 
BooK.ist supplements and reprints—were: 
Technical Publications Issued by the U. S. Government 1940-41 (December 


15) 
The American Way of Life (January 15) 
Defense Financing (December 1) 
Education for Parenthood and Family Living (January 1 and October 1) 
Books for Young People 1940 (February 15) 
Democracy: 1940 Pamphlets (June 1) 
Health Books for Public Libraries 1940 (May 1) 
Recent Books and Pamphlets on Labor (October 1) 
U. S. Public Documents (January 15, February 15, April 1, June 1, July 1, 
August, November 1, November 15) 
The Talking Book; A New Reading Medium for the Blind (February 15) 


Hungarian Books (March 1); Armenian Books (April 15); Yiddish Books 
(July 1); Greek Books (July 15) 


Decimal Classification for the Present World War (May 15) 


— AND ALL FOR ONLY $3 FOR 22 ISSUES 
Introductory subscription offer: 15 issues (8 months) from January 1, 1942 
through August 1942—$1.50. Sample copy on request. 


* Paid subscriptions, twelve-month average. Circulation for January 1942—8,373, an all-time high! 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION - CHICAGO 
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Books: Grand and Gratis 


VER the authenticity of a six-volume set of 
the first edition of Fielding’s Tom Jones, 
Baron Rothschild has filed suit in Federal court 
against Owen D. Young and Gabriel Wells, Mr. 
Young’s agent in the sale of this item in 1937. 
For this and an autograph manuscript of the first 
three books of Pope’s Essay on Man he had paid 
£3,500. The complaint states that the Fielding 
item is not in uncut condition (as it had been de- 
scribed) or in original binding, and that it con- 
tains a number of fake or facsimile leaves skill- 
fully inserted. Baron Rothschild got his infor- 
mation from a “well-known bibliographical ex- 
pert” and hopes to recover $8,151, the difference 
between what he paid and what he thinks it's 
worth. 3% 2 At an auction of the Kiplin 
collection owned by the late Ellis Ames Ballard 
of Philadelphia, the first English edition of Kim, 
apparently the only known copy with the title 
page dated 1900, brought $800. %& 3% 8 Yale 
University Library has been presented with the 
manuscript notebooks of the late Sara Teasdale. 
These contain all the poet’s work from 1911, 
when as a young girl in St. Louis she bought 
her first small red notebook, until her death. 
With the help of a sound-effects record and 
some mobile equipment from WNYC, The New 
York Public Library's stone-cold lions actually 
managed to “roar in” the launching of the Vic- 
tory Book Campaign like a stiff March wind. 
&& 3 3 A questionnaire, distributed among the 
morale and recreation officers, chaplains, and pub- 
lic relations officials in the camps for which the 
many book drives are working reports on the 
reading of the Army, Navy and Merchant Ma- 
rine. It is 65 per cent for relaxation, so they 
say; 10 per cent for educational information; and 
25 per cent is unaccounted for. Moral and po- 
litical problem books, it adds, are in “‘little de- 
mand” and books on actual war are said to have 
few readers. %& J % The (London) Times Lit- 
erary Supplement is conscious of the fact that 
because bookmakers and publishers in England 
did not effectively bring their needs to the fore 
their paper ration represents only 144 per cent 
of the total consumption. It adds, bitterly: 
“{But} no one has yet had the originality to 
declare that books are an unnecessary luxury in 
peace and an encumbrance on a war for free- 


dom.” 


Nothing Stupendous 


Mr. Dies is still busy. His latest target is 


Malcolm Cowley of the New Republic, who, says 
Dies, is “one of the chief communist intellectuals 
of this country.” (Mr. Cowley was recently ap- 
pointed chief information analyst in Archibald 
MacLeish’s Office of Facts and Figures, at a sal- 





NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


ary of $8,000.) Dies has counted ‘‘seventy-two 
connections” to prove his point. 3% J J Dor- 
othy Thompson succeeds Gene Tunney, now in 
the Navy as a physical director, as chairman of 
the United Youth for Defense. She will under- 
take to encourage young men and women to accept 
specified jobs on the home-defense front; to es- 
tablish a plan for the salvage of waste materials; 
and to recruit students for agricultural work dur- 
ing vacations. 

Sidney Lanier’s centennial (February 2) was 
celebrated in the same Peabody Hall, Baltimore, 
where Lanier used to play the flute. Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman, president of Johns Hopkins, and Wil- 
liam Lyons Phelps of Yale were the speakers. 
2 S% SS Thomas Mann has joined the staff of 
the Library of Congress as a consultant in Ger- 
man literature. 4% J J& Robert Cantwell, asso- 
ciate editor of Time, has been appointed to as- 
sist the teaching staff of the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism. % J J Clar- 
ence Buddington Kelland, best known of whose 
stories are the “Scattergood Baines” series, has 
been appointed executive and publicity director 
of the Republican National Committee. J 
James T. Farrell has been elected to the Depart- 
ment of Literature of the National Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. %& J J Pearl Buck and Jul- 
ian Huxley are among those whom the Birth Con- 
trol Federation of America has cited for distin- 
guished service in the advancement of human 
welfare. 


Of Those Who Publish 


The Dallas Journal became a tabloid on Jan- 
uary 26, “War size . . . streamlined for the dura- 
tion. . .” said the front-page announcement. 
&& 3 J Home Secretary Morrison turned down 
a request made by the editorial board of the 
(London) Daily Worker for a meeting to dis- 
cuss the lifting of the ban. & J J The London 
Observer was 150 years old on December 4; and 
our own Greenfield Recorder-Gazette, which 
traces its origin to the arrival of a. young printer 
in 1792, reached the same age on February 2. 

Two new publishing houses have sprung up: 
The Pamet Press, founded by a group of authors, 
editors and artists who live on Cape Cod. It is 
named after the Pamet River, a tidal stream which 
passes through Truro, where the house will have 
its main office. Daniel Eastman is the editor; 
advisory editors are Josephine Herbst, Mary Heat- 
on Vorse, Hutchins Hapgood, Frank Shay, and 
Norman Matson. The second is the L. B. Fischer 
Publishing Corporation (in New York). Its 
president is Gottfried Bermann-Fischer, son-in- 
law of the founder of the old Berlin publishing 
house of S. Fischer Verlag, which brought out 
for the first time the works of Thomas Mann. 


(Continued on page 502) 














Announcing .. . 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


By Southworth and Southworth 


A VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION TO OUR COUNTRY 
IN ITS HOUR OF TRIAL 


If our form of government is to survive and prosper, it is necessary now, more 
than ever, that the people of our land have a deep and sympathetic under- 
standing of the basic principles of our American way of life. 

THE AMERICAN WAY shows how our American Democracy has developed 
from the days of the Mayflower to 1942; what it stands for; the advantages 
it offers to all who live under its flag; and what we, in turn, owe our 


government. 


This is a book which every student in grades six through twelve should own 


and be thoroughly familiar with. 
encouraged to discuss it with their parents. 


Furthermore, these students should be 


One of the greatest contribu- 


tions which schools can make at the present moment is to be sure that every 
citizen of the United States has a thorough understanding of why we are 
fighting to defend our American Democracy. 


Net Price 96c, f.0.b. shipping point 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DALLAS 























The MUST Magazine 
for the Library 


“I regard it as particularly important 
that VITAL SPEECHES should be in 
all our public libraries, as well as in the 
reading rooms of colleges and high 
schools. Through these mediums it 
would reach tens of thousands of intelli- 
gent young people who would gain from 
it an information and an outlook which 
it would take many years to get in any 
other way or from any other source,”’ 
says Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Pres., 
Columbia University. 

Vital Speeches is ‘‘indispensable’’ quotes 
a teacher. ‘Our copy of your marvelous 
magazine wears out from use’’ writes 
a librarian. 

Requests are coming every day for 
back numbers so that complete sets may 
be had but unfortunately our limited 
supply makes this impossible. Subscribe 
now. Why miss any issues? 

VITAL SPEECHES prints both sides 
on all current topics of national interest. 


Semi-Mo. $3.00 a year. 
Sample copy sent upon request 


VITAL SPEECHES 
32 West 42nd St., New York 








Created to assist toward a perfect and 
enlarged Pan American unity and under- 
standing 

Libraries, Teachers, Students and All 
Commercial People 





UNITED STATES FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER 
Edwin Schoenrich’s 


“CONCISE CHARTED 
SPANISH GRAMMAR 


WITH EXERCISES AND VOCABULARIES”’ 
Ready March 25th ($2.50) 
Mr. Schoenrich has taught advanced Spanish, and 
has served in Diplomatic and Consular posts in five 
Spanish speaking countries for many years and is 
unusually qualified to give this authentic, complete 
and indispensable instruction for every person who 
desires accurate use of the language. (His father 
taught languages for 54 years). 
Department of State, Translating Bureau, 
Washington, D.C., wrote this about it: 
“a good piece of work.”’ 
It has received many other expert approvals. 
DEFINITELY DIFFERENT and unmistakably «a 
much needed “CHARTED STUDY’ outline of 
Spanish. 
Both large and small libraries should have it avail- 
able—NOW 


Can be ordered from any bookseller 
or direct from 


N. E. H. HUBBARD & COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED i914 
150 Nassau Street 








New York 
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502 WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-six cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 
Author Title Points Author Title Points 
1. A. J. Cronin, The Bs of the Kingdom ... 7 1. William L. Shirer, Berlin Diary ........... 217 

2. Marguerite Steen, be Sun is My Undoing .. 211 2. John Gunther, Inside Latin America ....... 175 

3. Mary Ellen Chase, TW indowe Pg anndesienes 175 3. Pierre Van Paassen, That Day Alone ...... 134 

4. Edna Ferber Sarato a Trun erovesceseoss 155 4, Joseph Edward Davies, Mission to Moscow.. 115 

5. Louis Bromfield, Wild is the River ........ 102 5. Louis Adamic, Two Way Passage ......... 103 

6. ~~. Llewellyn, How yorugll Was ae 6. Clifton Fadiman, Reading I’ve Liked ...... 88 

7. Eric Knight, This Above All .... 2.22.2... 36 7. Jan Valtin, Out of the Night ...........+. 62 

8. Frances Keyes, All That Glitters. 48 8. Margaret Leech, Reveille in Washington ... 47 

9. Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the Bell Tolls 46 9. Adolph Hitler, Mein Kampf . 37 

10. Henry Bellamann, King’s Row ..... 39 10. Rebecca West, Black Lamb and Grey Falco on 33 

COMMENT: The two leading titles on the fiction list remain the same as last month, with the two following, 
Windswept and Saratoga Trunk swapping places. All That Glitters is new to the fiction list. The three 
non-fiction leaders also retain top places. Pirst appearances are Mission to Moscow and Black Lamb and 
Grey Falcon. 

CHILDREN’S Books: First in popularity are: An American A.B.C., Maud and Miska Petersham; Paddle-to- 
the-Sea, Holling C. Holling, Little Town on the Prairie, Laura I. Wilder; Loopy, Hardie Gramatky ; 
Defending America, Creighton Peet. 

* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, "Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New 
— City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield (Mass), and 

oronto. 











(Continued from page 500) 
DIED: 


Hans Otto Storm, distinguished 
American novelist; near Palo Alto, Calif.; while 
testing some high-voltage equipment. (There is 
a sketch of Hans Otto Storm in the November 
1940 issue of the Bulletin) 


JANUARY 3. Max Harzof, rare-book expert; at 
his home in New York City; sixty-six. Harzof 
was highly regarded as an appraiser of literary 
property, and estimated for tax and insurance pur- 
poses the H. H. Rogers library and the famous 
Henry Clay Folger Shakespeare Collection. 


JANUARY 4. Paul Maerker Branden, author, 
translator, and newspaper correspondent; at his 
home in Hollywood, Calif.; fifty-three. Branden 
interviewed Hitler in the Brown House in Munich 
in 1932 and carried away from him this remark: 
“I am just the drummer boy in the army of an 
awakening Germany.” 


JANUARY 9. Joseph Franklin Rutherford, found- 
er and leader of an estimated 2,000,000 Jehovah's 
Witnesses; at his palatial “King David's’ man- 
sion, at San Diego. His first connection with a 
religious movement had come in the early part of 
the century when he had acted as legal adviser to 
Charles Hayes Russell, head of the Russellites. 


JANUARY 10. Harry Stuart Vedder Jones, pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Illinois 
and author of several books on Spenser and on 
philology; following a heart attack late in Decem- 
ber; at Champaign, Ill.; sixty-three. 

JANuARY 11. T. Irving Crowell, chairman of the 
board of Thomas Y. Crowell Company; in Doc- 
tors Hospital, New York; after a long illness; 
seventy-five. 


DECEMBER 11. 


JANUARY 16. Charlotte E. Porter, Shakespearean 
scholar; at the Swain Nursing Home in Melrose, 
Mass.; following a long illness. With Helen A. 
Clarke she founded and was editor of Poet Lore; 
and from 1903 to 1913 she was sole editor of 
a forty-volume edition of Shakespeare. 

JANUARY 20. Lottie E. Street, librarian and au- 
thor of religious books; at New Haven, Conn.; 
after a three year illness; eighty-two. 


JANUARY 21. William Alexander (Will) Percy, 
lawyer and author of three volumes of poetry 
and the recent autobiographical bestseller, Lanterns 
on the Levee; at his home in Greenville, Miss. 


JANUARY 22. Discovery of the death of Gavin 
Grey, 40-year-old recluse and writer of detective 
stories for the pulps. His body, sealed in a pack- 
ing box, was found in his cabin in the Kofa 
Mountains, about seventy-five miles north of 
Yuma, Ariz. It is believed that Grey had been 
dead since October—and that he took his own 
life with poison. 


JANUARY 24. Mrs. Fannie Stone Newberry, dean 
of Michigan women writers; at her home in Cold- 
water, Mich.; after a long illness; ninety-three. 
During the ‘eighties and ‘nineties she enjoyed a 
tremendous popularity and her Wrestler of 
Philippi is said to have sold more than a million 
copies. 

JANUARY 29. Thomas Wood Stevens, head of the 
University of Arizona Dramatic Arts Department; 
at Tucson, Ariz.; sixty-two. He was director or 
author of several masques and pageants and in 
1938 published a novel in verse, Westward Under 
Vega. 


JANUARY 30. 
poet, and editor; at New Rochelle, N.Y.; 


eighty. 


Samuel Ellsworth Kiser, author, 
nearly 

















P ut these new books 
on your calendar . . 


Office Management 


By George M. Darlington. Completely re- 
vised edition. In the most concise style this 
book gives the working fundamentals for setting 
7 and managing a _smooth-running, effective 
ce organization. Shows how to control all 
the various activities in small or large offices 
Feb. ’ $2. 


Casualty Insurance 


By Clarence A. Kulp. Second edition. Anal- 

is of hazards, policies, companies and rates. 
Explains for all the different types of casualty 
insurance: risks covered; exceptions or limita- 
tions; duties of insured; rights and liabilities; 
meaning and use of clauses and endorsements; 
how rates ‘ . patrammcena and premiums calcu- 
lated. Feb. $5.00 


Blueprint Reading 


By Arthur A. Dick. A textbook for voca- 
tional and high schools. A planned teaching 
device whereby students are taught how to 
read blueprints and draw sketches to express 
their ideas. 52 carefully graded assignments 
for steady progress. Tested thoroughly in class 
work. Feb. '42. $2.40 


Commercial Credit and 
Collection Practice 


By Watrous H. Irons. A last-word treat- 
ment, with special emphasis upon analysis as 
key to credit and collection problems. Covers 
credit principles, evaluation of the credit risk, 
management and control of credit, analysis of 
credit data available, collecting the account. 
Feb. °42 


Corporate Executives’ 


Compensation 


By George Thomas Washington. Legal and 
business aspects of bonus plans, stock sa 
pensions, and related matters. Special empha- 
sis on tax angles. Feb. ’42. $00 


Wage Incentive Methods 


By C. W. Lytle. Completely revised edition. 
Gives an impartial comparative study of the 


selection, installation, and operation of every 
basic plan of incentive payment. Over two 
dozen specific plans compared. Feb. ’42. $6.00 


Work Routing, Scheduling and 
Dispatching in Production 


By John Younger and Joseph Geschelin. 
Revised edition. Shows how principles for each 
step in the control of the work routing pro- 
= are put into every day practice. bes 
reely from experience of representative manu- 
facturing concerns. Jan. "42. $3.25 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15E.26thSt. PUBLISHERS New York 








Better 
Microfilm Projection 
.. . at low cost 


The NEW Spencer Microfilm Reader was 
designed under the direction of the Committee 
on Scientific Aids to Learning. This instru- 
ment, distributed by the Committee during 
1941, has won unqualified and universal en- 
dorsement. Simple to use, inexpensive in cost 
and operation, it projects with brilliant fidelity 
the various types of material now recorded on 
microfilm. 


Libraries, institutions and government de- 
partments are making more and more material 
available on microfilm. This development by 
Spencer is therefore most opportune. 


Equipped either with a glass film book for 
short rolls or with the Roll Film holder, 
capable of accommodating 100 foot lengths of 
film, the Spencer Microfilm Reader will project 
either 16 mm. or 35 mm. (perforated and un- 
perforated) Microfilm. 


For complete details please write 
Department C91. 


Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


fer] Scientific Instrument Division of 
—s AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


Seles Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Washington, Boston, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Columbus, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Atienta 
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Bellamy Partridge 


ITH an uncanny sense for _ ill-timing 

Bellamy Partridge spent twenty years 
writing books that brought him small fame and 
as little fortune. In 1919 when the world was 
sick of war, military tales kept marching through 
his head; when realism began to take hold he 
was thinking only in terms of light romance; as 
the depression reached its lowest ebb he slaved 
away at the Revolutionary records of Sir Billy 
Howe and emerged with a book that sold less 
than a thousand copies; and in 1936 when silence 
was doing more for the President than words ever 
could, he published An Imperial Saga: The 
Roosevelt Family in America. Three years later, 
however, his Country Lawyer struck gold, and be- 
fore he'd reached the end of it he found himself 
in Hollywood. 

Bellamy Partridge was born in Phelps, New 
York, in 1878, the son of Samuel Selden Par- 
tridge (the “Country Lawyer’), and Frances 
Bellamy Partridge. His first memory of his 
father's professional halo was an evening session 
of family copying—which for lawyers’ children in 
the ‘eighties was as much in order as the help 
that farmers’ children provide in the country. 


The Partridge home was big enough for a 
hotel, and had an “unbeautiful mansard roof.” 
But with eight children constantly about there was 
little emptiness and little dullness. It was only 
by extremely good planning, moreover, that each 
of the children got, in time, his own proper 
schooling. When it came young Bellamy’s turn 
he was entered at Norwalk Military Academy 
(Connecticut); from there he went to Hobart 
College; and in 1901. he was graduated from 
Union Law School. That same year he was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar. 

For the next ten years he practiced with his 
father, who was not inclined to “dandle’’ him on 
his knee or to give him any “legal cuddling.’” On 
the contrary, the elder Partridge habitually ac- 
cepted cases in justice court and then sent his son 
to try them, whether he had a chance to win or 
not. His father taught him how to turn petty 
“collection’’ cases into his own (good-will) as- 
sets—by paying the bill himself and letting the 
debtor work it out in gardening, or whatever. 
Moreover young Partridge managed to make him- 
self the owner of the “second car in town, a two- 
cylinder Rambler with a single door in the back.” 


Following a severe struggle with typhoid fever 
in the winter of 1912 Partridge went to California 
to recuperate, and while he was gone his father 
died. He came back East; sold the practice, and 
returned to California. He sold real estate, 
worked on building construction, and even cooked 
for a mining outfit on the desert before he broke 
into anything even semi-literary. Finally, Har- 
per’s bought his first story and the Penn Publish- 





BELLAMY PARTRIDGE 


ing Company his first novel. And when the First 
World War came along he went abroad as a 
correspondent, on joint assignment with Sunset 
Magazine and the San Francisco Chronicle. He 
remained overseas through Wilson’s Peace Trip, 
and in 1920 became special correspondent of the 
United Press. On his return to California he 
joined the editorial staff of Sunset Magazine; and 
afterwards came on to New York and edited a 
house organ, Book Chat, for Brentano's (then pub- 
lisher as well as bookseller). Several years later 
he went over to Arcadia House, as an editor, and 
in time returned to a completely free-lance basis 


He lives now in the Lazy Corner district of 
Easton, Connecticut, with his wife, Helen Law- 
rence Davis Partridge, writer and publicist, and 
his daughter Susan. 


Many of the pleasant anecdotes in Cowntr) 
Lawyer represent Partridge’s own piecing together 
of nameless entries in an odd little black book 
of his father’s marked “Strange and Unusual 
Cases Encountered in my Practice of Law.” It 
had come to light long ago behind a desk panel 
in the old office in Phelps, and not all of Bellamy 
Partridge’s effort to de-code it was materially re- 
warding. Big Family, his last book, bears the 
Country Lawyer stamp and falls—though not the 
least prudishly—into the good-old-days tradition 


B. ALSTERLUND 











LIVING WITH BOOKS 
THE ART OF BOOK SELECTION 


BY 
HELEN E. HAINES 


First printing, April, 1935 
Second printing, September, 1935 
Third printing, December, 1937 


Fourth printing, June, 1940 





Dias 
—v o 


NEW YORK: MORNINGSIDE HEIGHTS 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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“Some books, like the City 
of London, fare the better for 
being burned.""-—TOM BROWN 


fields, which it began with its very first list. It 1s. a matter 
of satisfaction to us, for example, that our current cata- 
logue names as books “In Continuing Demand” some 
of the Farrar & Rinehart publications of the past twelve 
years which have become 





Guns, babies, books 


standard in their fields— 
such books as Bartlett's 
Infants and Children and 
Heaton’s Modern Mother- 
hood; A. Curtis Wilgus’ 
The Development of His- 
panic America; Jung's The 
Integration of the Person- 





T A TIME like this, the literate Amer- 
ican owes a double duty to keep on 
with the reading of books of essential 
information: a duty to himself, and to 
the state. Lord Brougham said: “Edu- 
cation makes a people easy to lead, but 

difficult to drive; easy to govern, but impossible to en- 
slave.” The way of life which we have fashioned for our- 
selves here in America, and which we are now fighting 
with all our might to preserve, is embodied principally 
in the great books which each generation has produced. 
In them our democracy has been defined, expanded, 
perfected, made clear to each succeeding generation. 

Such books are our charters of liberty; they are also the 
tools whereby every individual can increase his compre- 
hension of the world and his usefulness to the com- 
munity. 

We are not, here, speaking primarily of books in- 
tended for use in schools and colleges. We hope that 
the demands of war will not make a non-essential of 
scholarship, for a blackout of education would cheat us 
of one of the objects of our sttuggle. We are, rather, 
referring to the individual who recognizes that educa- 
tion does not stop with graduation from a college but 
must continue throughout all of life. There is an under- 
standable tendency to cut down on all reading not 
directly related to the war effort; but neither the alarms 
of headlines nor the physical necessity of war duties 
should be permitted to prevent any of us from continu- 
ing, so far as possible, his or her program of informative 
reading. 


ARRAR & RINEHART are publishing a good many 

books solely designed for relaxation, for we be- 

lieve that a good detective story or a tale of adven- 

ture is a distinct form of therapy in unraveling taut 

wartime nerves. We are also bringing out a number of 

highly important titles with specific bearing on civilian 
defense and on our total war effort. * 

But in the larger sense Farrar & Rinehart propose to 

carry on so far as paper and printing restrictions will 

allow, the notable program of publication of works in all 


*CIVILIAN DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES, by Colonel R. Ernest 
Dupuy, G.S.C., and Lieutenant Hodding Carter, F.A.; protective 
CONCEALMENT, by Major Peter Rodvenko; 1HE AXIS GRAND STRATEGY, 
compiled under the direction of the Committee for National Morale; 
THE NAZI UNDERGROUND IN SOUTH AMERICA, by Hugo Fernandez 
Artucio; THE IMPACT OF war, by Pendleton Herring. 





ality; and many more. 

The series of small volumes under the heading “Amer- 
ican Government in Action” which commenced with 
Herring's Presidential Leadership, and which are de- 
signed to increase the average person’s knowledge of 
his government, is being continued and augmented 
with the addition of such names as those of T. V. Smith, 
Walton Hamilton, and Charles Beard. 


E ARE PROUD that in a variety of ways, in a 

\ X / dozen fields, books bearing our imprint have 

contributed in small degree or great, to the 
cultural enrichment of this generation: the great works 
of Ricardo Guiraldes and Jose Hernandez, besides those 
contemporary South American authors whose works are 
being published in the Latin-American Prize Novel 
Contest; the notable anthologies of Jewish literature 
edited by Leo W. Schwarz; the books of Kirby Page and 
Henry James Forman which renew for modern readers 
the meaning of religious living. 

Above all, we have made it our concern to keep for- 
ever fresh for modern Americans the background against 
which our nation grew, the “meaning” of America. 
Who can define that meaning more eloquently or mov- 
ingly than can Archibald MacLeish or Stephen Vincent 
Benét? A score of novelists—Hervey Allen, Carl Carmer, 
Clyde Brion Davis, Elizabeth Page,—to name only a 
few—have clothed pages of history in exciting fiction. 
And especially through the series “The Rivers of Amer- 
ica” (which now numbers fifteen titles, with four more 
scheduled for this year) have the humor, the struggles, 
the hardships, the cooperative enterprise of earlier 
Americans been made forever a source of inspiration as 
well as enjoyment. 

Some of these books were issued by Farrar & Rinehart’s 
College Department, whose scope and activities are 
growing yearly. Most of them, however, are intended for 
that anonymous individual, the general reader. He, and 
his thousands of fellows, are the backlog of America in 
these war years. How well he uses his reading time will 
determine largely what the rest of America thinks when 
the war is over. 


A catalogue of spring and summer 
publications will be sent upon request. 








— 
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FARRAR & RINEHART, 232 MADISON AVE. ¥.! on 
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INDISPENSABLE LIBRARY AIDS 


CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 
Begun in 1898 


A world list of books in the English language. Indispensable for finding information 
about books promptly. Published monthly and omned frequently throughout the 
year. Annual bound, and larger cumulated volumes issued at intervals of several years. 
Write for plan of publication and your service basis charge. 


READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE (UNABRIDGED) 
Begun in 1900 


A subject and author index to the contents of over 100 periodicals. The publication 
of the Guide follows as closely as possible the publication of the periodicals themselves. 
Issued semi-monthly, September to June inclusive, monthly in July and August. Annual 
bound volumes and larger cumulated volumes issued at regular intervals. Service 
basis rates quoted to each library are in proportion to the number of periodicals re- 
ceived which are indexed. Ask for checklist. 


ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Twenty-six magazines are indexed. The form of indexing is the same as for the larger 
GUIDE. Publication of the ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE was begun in September, 
1935 to provide a periodical indexing service for small libraries. Sold on the service 
basis. 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1940 


12,000 titles selected with the needs of the small and medium-sized library in mind. 
Books for first purchase are indicated by a star. The 25,532 analytical entries provide 
an outstanding feature of the Catalog. These analytics increase the usefulness of the 
books and make available much information which would otherwise be overlooked. 


—FIRST ANNUAL SUPPLEMENT. 80! titles. 1942 
Both sold on the service basis. Apply for rate. 


BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 
Begun in 1905 


Devoted to the evaluation of current books. About 4000 books a year are listed, by 
author, with price, publisher, quotations from reviews and descriptive notes. A cumu- 
lated title and subject index is included, in a separate alphabet. Published monthly, 
except in July, with a six-months cumulation in August, and a cloth bound cumulated 
annual in February. Annual subscription on service basis. 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
Who's News and Why 


A cumulative monthly featuring national and international names in the news of the 
day. It provides lively, full-length sketches, illustrated with photographs of those new 
to the headlines; shorter sketches of those already prominent and currently in the news; 
notices of deaths of distinguished persons; references to other published material; and 
pronunciation of difficult names. Annual subscriptions to monthly issues $3. Bound 
annual cumulation on service basis. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York City 
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| bg es CORNEL DeJONG was born in the 
Netherlands, in the northern province of 
Friesland (once a separate kingdom), on June 9, 
1905. He grew up in the fishing village of 
Wierum, only a few miles from where Saint 
Boniface was murdered. His own language was 
Frisian, much akin, etymologically, to Old Eng- 
lish. But his school teachers were Hollanders 
and he was obliged to master Dutch. It was 
taken for granted that Wierum lads would spend 
their lives at sea, and geography, with “all the 
vagaries of the elements,” was the last thing to 
be neglected. 

When he was yet a small child his family 
moved to a “new” house, with a blue-tiled roof, 
on Lijk Straat (Carcass Street); and a funeral 
was not a funeral unless it passed down that 
street. Only the “most enlightened—trather, the 
most callous—’’ lived there. Ostensibly he was a 
“Jandlubber’s child.” But because his grand- 
father was a wholesale fish dealer and his father 
a boat builder, the fishing folk had no hesitancy 
about accepting him as one of their own (yet the 
line between those who belonged to the sea and 
those who belonged to the land was as strong as 
a dike). Superstition among the fishing folk was 
omnipresent and for the most part rather grim. 
Yet in spite of these influences DeJong’s boyhood 
was exceedingly happy. And one of the ‘“‘worst’’ 
of their many games was ditch-jumping, done 
either on stilts (home-made wobbly ones) or on 
foot. “Total immersions’ were frequent and 
drownings not unheard of. The beginning of the 
annual skating season (about two weeks) was an 
unquestioned holiday, when shops closed at a 
moment's notice and housewives skated from early 
in the morning until late at night, leaving some 
elderly granny at home to keep an eye on the 
stew. Friesland has long been famous for its 
“mighty fair-haired men’ and “tall fair, gray- 
eyed women,” who learn to skate when they are 
four and who look as if they were built just 
for heading into the wind with long swift strokes. 

When he was thirteen his family came to 
America. He had never spoken a word of Eng- 
lish—a forbidden language in Wierum ever since 
British ships crossed the North Sea and changed 
the flourishing fishing village into a dying town 
that still looked to the sea for its life. 

The DeJongs settled in Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. He went to grammar school there, learned 
English, and starting at the age of fifteen he 
worked for three years to lighten the family’s 
effort. At eighteen he entered a religious pre- 
paratory school and worked his way through. 
From there he went to Calvin College (Grand 
Rapids); received his B. A.; and then taught 
high school for a year before accepting a fellow- 
ship at Duke, where he earned his Master's de- 
gree. He had had a year at Brown, on a further 
fellowship, when his first novel, Belly Fulla 
Straw, a tale of a Dutch emigrant family, was 
published in 1934. The critics found flaws in it— 
from the point of view of structure. But in all 
it made a fair showing, and a freelance life be- 
gan to look not impossible. In the late thirties 


David Cornel DeJong 


Daviv C. DEJonNG 


came another novel, Old Haven, which greatly 
strengthened his hand; and in 1940, Light Sons 
and Dark, a tale of Midwest farm life. 

Day of the Trumpet, published in the late 
summer of 1941, relates the life of a small-town 
Dutch family up to the invasion of the Low 
Countries. Its reviewers praised DeJong for re 
maining remarkably unsentimental. 





ApriL Book CLUB CHOICES 
Book of the Month Club 


Dual selection: 
Cross Creek, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Scribner 
The Moon is wn, by John Steinbeck. Viking 


Literary Guild of America 


Dual selection: 

Old McDonald Had a Farm, by Angus McDonald 
Houghton 

Past Imperfect, by Ilka Chase. Doubleday 


Junior Literary Guild 


Older boys: Varsity Letter, by Franklin M. Reck 
Crowell 

Older girls: They Loved to Laugh, by Kathryn 
North. Doubleday 

Intermediate group: Open Water, by Hildreth T 
Wriston. Doubleday 

Primary group: Twénty Little Fishes, by Ida M. 


Mellen. Messner 


Readers Club 

Rifleman Dodd; and, The Gun, by C. S. Forester 

(2 novels in 1 volume). Readers Club 
Catholic Book Club 

And Down the Days, by Louis Bonn. 


Macmillan 















THE VIKING PRESS announces a distin- 
guished book for adults by one of America’s 
best loved writers and storytellers, the author 
of Toso Antonio, The Least One, The Long 
Christmas, the Newbery Prize winner Roller 


Skates and The Year of Jubilo. THE W AY 
of the STORYTELLER 


by Ruth Sawyer 


Ruth Sawyer has long been known as a master of the written 
story. Now she harks back to her first love, the art of story 
telling itself. She explains all kinds of stories, with pointers 
for the narrator and incidents from her own rich experience, 
leading up to eleven of her favorite “telling” stories. A book 
of enduring entertainment and reference value for librarians, 
teachers and parents. It will take its place beside Anne T. 
Eaton’s Reading With Children. Viking Press, 18 East 48 St., 
M. Net 
To be published in February $2.50 





























wrout-or-print sooxs _—| “AUDELS MECHANICS GUIDES- 


IS OUR SPECIALTY 





Your Wore fast will reesive ont continued and careful HELPING HAND BOOKS THAT PREPARE 
efforts. our quotations are with MECHANICS FOR ADVANCEMENT 
Pro d dependabi 
So Published Price. mpt an pendable AND BETTER PAY 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy- 


WOO awe 0b cdpdbbhesebec bbe cnsbsabeoesdscccens $4. 


Audels Answers on Blue Print Reading .......... 


4.00 

2.00 

Audels New R: MAN MED seesccccecseccccs . 

THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS ens an geek ROD 200 





Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS ... 




















° $ * Audels DIESEL ENGINE Manual ............... 

French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY, Vols. I, IL, 

sian, etc. For Schools and Self Il, IV, V, VI, VIL, VIII, 1X, X, XI, XI 
Instruction. Wall Charts Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides (4 vols) 6.00 

. Audels C/ "EY y anc uilders Guides vols. . 

for Object Lessons Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) ... 6.00 
Send for Catalogue Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides (4 vols.) 6.00 
M. D. BERLITZ Audels MILLWRIGHTS & MECHANICS Guide ... 4.00 

Audels | ee and Mechanics Guides, No. 1, 
630 Fifth Avenues, Now York Sew ee SS greet serene 12.00 
audsic ‘Answers on Practical ENGINEERING .... 1.00 
Rogers Mechanical DRAWING and Design ....... 2.00 
Hawkins Mechanical ENGINEERING Dictionary .. 2.00 
* 4 A D be M A E K —é ie s Rogers MACHINIST Guide ..............+. .. 2.00 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES .............. 2.00 
: Audels Answers on REFRIGERATION ........... 2.00 
Library Binders and Booksellers Audels MARINE Engineers Guide ................ 3.00 
“ oe Audels NEW ELECTRIC SCIENCE Dictionary 2.00 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. Audels Handy Book of PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 4.00 
Hawkins Aids to ENGINEERS EXAMINATION .. 2.00 
YOU Audels New AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ......... .-. 4.00 
is Audels WELDERS Guide ............. cS +anneen 1.00 
CANNOT Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ............. 2.00 
BE Woes WORRIED oid wid ne cb deed sts ve ccecees 1.00 
. Audels Electrical Power Calculations ............. 2.00 

WRONG 
? ag THEO. AUDEL & CO 
RADEMAEKERS 4 r 
PUBLISHERS 
STANDARD BINDINGS 49 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
a 
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OXFORD 








REFERENCE BOOKS 








THE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY 
OF QUOTATIONS 


A Golden Treasury of the best and most 
quotable remarks in the English language 
and literature. Over 40,000 quotations, 
1,105 English and American authors, 
25,000 separate entries and a remarkable 
300-page index with 86,400 entries. In- 
troduction by Carl Van Doren. $5.00 


>? 


THE OXFORD 
COMPANION 
TO AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


By James D. Hart 


“The soundest and most valuable single 
volume of its particular nature ever 
issued. Clearly printed and handsomely 
bound, it provides a vast amount of re- 
liable information in compact form.” 
—N. Y. Times. $5.00 


x k * 


OTHER IMPORTANT 
REFERENCE VOLUMES 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Compiled and edited by 
PF ee Harvey. $5.00. Concise edition 

THE OXFORD COMPANION TO CLASSI- 
Ses LITERATURE. By Sir Paul Harvey. 

A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH 
USAGE. By H. W. Fowler. $3.25 

THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF ENG- 
LISH PROVERBS. il 3 
eet A Compiled by W. G. 

THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
These range from 13 giant volumes to one 
volume pocket size edition. 

THE OXFORD BOOKS OF VERSE. The 
famous OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH 
VERSE and 21 other titles. Each $3.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


The correspondence columns of the 
n to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editors are not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.} 





{Eprror’s Note: T 
Wilson Library Bulletin are o 


Dr. Hill Memorial 


To the Editors: 

The Dr. Hill Staff Memorial Committee is re- 
questing a contribution, however modest, from 
those persons who knew or worked with Dr. 
Frank P. Hill. His significant accomplishments, 
during three decades, placed the Brooklyn Public 
Library system and staff among the foremost in 
the United States. 

Those of us who worked under his leadership 
hope to express a measure of our esteem for him 
in some tangible symbol to be placed in Brook- 
lyn’s new central library building. 

In such times as these we recognize the strain 
on every individual’s finances but we are sure 
that Dr. Hill’s friends and associates will manage 
a donation to a permanent memorial in his honor. 


THE COMMITTEE 
Cecite J. LyNcn, Librarian 
Macon Branch Library 
Lewis Ave. & Macon St. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Paging Good Neighbors 


To the Editors: 
Are you a stranger to your patrons? When an 


unassuming patron asks eagerly about a “new” 
exciting mystery, do you just wave your arm in 
the direction of the fiction stacks? We of the 
neighborhood branches should remember that the 
manner in which we meet our public reveals our 
philosophy of librarianship. We serve, but we 
are not mere public servants. 























MARCH 1942 


Each day at Rowland Branch Library as we re- 
move the previous day's newspapers from the 
rack, we clip, along with the local history, pic- 


tures of our patrons. These are placed under 
a convenient blotter; and the next time these per- 
sons appear, they are given their clippings or 
pictures, showing our recognition of their suc- 
cesses, honors, marriages, or whatever the occasion 
may be. 

The response in our neighborhood has been 
most favorable. Some of the comments have 
been, “Why, you are most thoughtful’; ‘To tell 
you the truth I really did wonder where I could 
get another one for my scrapbook’; or, as a 
retiring school principal smilingly remarked, “It 
was a lovely occasion.” (‘“Tis holy sport to be a 
little vain.”’) 

Small libraries and branch libraries have ex- 
cellent opportunities for business-like neighborli- 
ness, and it is thinking of our public in a friendly 
way that pays the dividends. I would be happy 
to know that a patron feels free to ask me a ques- 
tion, rather than look at me and decide he didn't 
care to know the answer. There is no charge 
for our services, and a gratifying circulation 
should be easy to “put over.” 


ALMA WRIGHT, Librarian 
Rowland Branch Library 
Rockford, Ill. 


Census Comment 


To the Editors: 


I have received and examined the February 
1942 issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin and 
want to express my appreciation on behalf of the 
Bureau of the Census for the splendid presenta- 
tion you made of the story of the United States 
Census. I feel sure that the information in the 
series of articles on various phases of the census 
will be valuable to librarians throughout the coun- 
try. I know that we will greatly benefit, since 
such a complete picture of census activities has 
been presented for the information of such a large 
group of users of census material. 


J. C. Capt, Director 
Bureau of the Census 


To the Editors: 


Your series of articles on the United States 
Census in the February issue are the best I have 
seen in years. I could use reprints in my docu- 
ments course. Are there any available and at what 
price per hundred ? 


CarRL H. MELINAT 
Public Service Librarian 
Western Reserve University 


{Epitors’ Note: Reprints of the United States Census 
articles will not be available, but we do have a limited 
number of additional copies of the February issue at 20c 
each; in quantities of 50 or more, 10c each.} 
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W. will shortly have 
available our complete 
stock of Prebound Books 
for Spring, 1942. This 
will comprise the largest 
selection of titles ever to 
be offered in the com- 
pany’s history. May we 
suggest you let us know 
your needs at an early 
date. It will facilitate han- 
dling and insure prompt 
delivery. 


WAGENVOORD & COMPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Complete Bindery Service 
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THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, 
at your finger tips. 


Up to date: the only entirely new and re- 
written unabridged dictionary in 25 years. 


Economical: the acquisition of Webster's 
New International lessens the need for in- 
vestment in supplementary reference books. 


Write for booklet L. 
6. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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Appleton—Century 
FOR SPRING 


ING PAGES REMWOVFD 





Below the Potomac: 
A BOOK ABOUT THE NEW SOUTH 


By Virginius Dabney A new South is rising 
out of the ashes of the old. This book ex- 
amines its people, its politics, the effects of the 
New Deal and her vital role in our war effort. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


Maryland Main and the 
Eastern Shore 


By Hulbert Footner In an eminently readable 
and sprightly way Footner covers the entire 
state, Baltimore and the 23 counties of the 
mainland and Eastern Shore. Illustrated by 
Louis Ruyl. $5.00 


Annapolis: 
Gangway to the Quarterdeck 


By Captain W. D. Puleston In addition to the 
full picture of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy as it is today, the author traces its entire 
history and the growth of its glorious tradi- 
tions. Illustrated. $3.00 


The Army Officer's 
Manual 


By Lt. Col. A. C. M. Azoy This up-to-the 
minute handy manual for both the new and 
experienced officer will not only refresh their 
minds on established organization and proce- 
dure but enable them to catch up with the 
many recent changes in the army. $2.50 


How to Get Along in 
the Army 


By “Old Sarge’’ By absorbing the friendly 
and authoritative advice contained in this guide 
book for the prospective soldier, his path will 
be smoothed and the change to Army fife made 
less of a shock. $1.50 


Children Have their 
Reasons 


By Ruth Wendell Washburn In her introduc- 
tion Dorothy Canfield Fisher says: “A wise, 
enial, mellow, life-loving comment on family 
ife.” One of the best of the many outstanding 
books in this field that we have published. 
$2. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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The Lady or the Gift Horse 


To the Editors: 

The Librarian has recently been warned that dis- 
astrous results attend anyone who, in the sorting 
of Victory Campaign books, has the strength of 
character, in defiance of accumulating books, to 
fall victim to what is perhaps his one greatest 
weakness, the inability to resist reading anything 
that is placed before him. 

This is a bona fide warning, worthy to be re- 
ceived, and one we should at least try to resist. 
But it is certainly not the greatest pitfall, nor 
even the hardest to withstand in this labor of love. 

It is not a difficult task to weed out the Baileys 
and Baldwins, the Hills and the Lorings; nor is it 
hard to understand that the men in our armed 
forces will profit little through the reading of 
Helen’s Babies, the Corner House Girls series, or 
any of the Elsie Dinsmore masterpieces. It is 
doubtful, too, if books such as How to Be Beauti 
ful Through Diet would have much appeal. 

These are decisions, however, that even the 
least inspired librarian should be able to make 
There are other what might be called borderline 
cases where no two people will think alike. Many 
of my fellow workers, for instance, have spent 
useless hours arguing about the relative merits and 
demerits of such spellbinders as the Tarzan books. 
Should these be included or should they be dis- 
dainfully cast aside with a nose-in-the-air gesture ? 
To me it’s not a question of what our men ought 
to read, but of what they want to read that should 
be uppermost in our minds. And certainly Tarzan 
and coterie enter into the picture here. 

But worst of all, and here comes the really diffi- 
cult part of the whole thing, there are the good 
books, the books you yourself are itching to keep, 
to quietly add to your own shelves. Here the 
strong will of the librarian is put to the severest 
test. 

Libraries the country over, especially those with 
but little storage space, are doubtless having a 
field day filling their shelves with copies of sopo- 
rific love stories and out-of-print mush for which 
there is such a constant demand. Such action is 
entirely justified, especially in the smaller library 
where practically all the work falls on one person 
—the librarian. These books can be chalked up 
as partial payment for the spending of many back 
breaking hours carefully inspecting each book be- 
tween sneezes. 

But, to repeat, the severest test comes when you 
pick up a pristine copy of that one out-of-print 
book you've been spending months trying to locate, 
spending hours on end pouring through second- 
hand catalogs. What's to be done then? 

And so, in a Lady or the Tigerish sort of way, 
I'll leave this question dangling in mid-air, neither 
denying nor affirming my own guilt, but just 
wondering, what is to be done? 

JAMES TAYLOR DUNN, Librarian 
Olean, N.Y., Public Library 





